















































' Look what happens 
in your shop.. 


when you put International’s full 
line of “Bakery-Proved” Flours to 


work for you 







“You'll be downright amazed,” says 

W Mr. I, the International man, ‘‘when you 

pes discover for yourself what a big difference 

> y International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 
make in your shop. 

“Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 
that International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 
day-out uniformity . . . production schedules that keep 
running without a hitch. 

“Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 
Specify International and assure yourself of worry-free, 
profit-plus baking.” 




















FIND OUT 
FOR YOURSELF... 
SPECIFY 
INTERNATIONAL 






UNIFORMLY BETTER 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 
Mr. I says, “‘Assure yourself 
of a consistently uniform prod- 
uct. International’s Flours are 
milled to give you uniform re- 
sults every day of the year.” 


LOOK! NO RED INK! 
“In hundreds of shops Inter- 
national’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ 
Flours lower production costs... 
eliminate waste, overtime and 
costly delays. Performance makes 
the difference.” 


MORE FREE TIME 


And, for you personally ... 
uniformity means fewer produc- 
tion headaches and time to enjoy 
outside activities. There’s no 
worrying about uneven perform- 
ance when Mr. I is on the job. 








WE’RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won't you let us 
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help you to more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill out and clip coupon today. ° a4 ° 
e \ INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY . 
y mt ‘, ™ MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA e 
—— 7 
4 ; Show me how International “Bakery-Proved” Flours can . 
. rf ff e f , BAKERY PROVED give me uniform, dependable production results. : 
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nternationa : 
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MILLING COMPANY Street : 
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GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA City and State ° 
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You Call the Pitch! 


Just as the good catcher calls on his battery mate for 





special pitches, so does the experienced baker call on the miller 
for specialized pastry flours. 
. se e ee * * 
For everything you bake with pastry flours, from cones to ofe eoo%ee,® o 
; ‘ e ’ 
crackers, there is a Pillsbury flour you can rely on for 2° x °. 
faultless results, day after day. Check with your jobber or = F eittinn. = 
your Pillsbury man. eS Pillsbury’s seen % = 
se Dotted Circle 4 Flow? Sf e@® 
eo” . » » Symbol of “Sg Py hd 
e Reliability ******" e 
ee y 
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Pillsbury Pastry Flours “. _.. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. e GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 


from premium wheat. Outstanding among 


the country s finest flours. 











>agle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 
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WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


eal 
RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 














BAY STATE MILTING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





AAERCHANT MILLERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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SURE THEY’RE REAL DIAMONDS. He’s so 
prosperous because he gets his flour in BEMIS 
COTTON BAGS and resells ’em for within a 


few cents of the original price. 
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You can save money, Mr. Baker, by using Bemis Cotton Flour Bags. Just 


launder the emptied bags (it’s easy to make arrangements for this) and 
sell them for home uses. Women jump at the bargain .. . good fabric at 


one-third less than store prices! 


Your Bemis Man 





will give you 
the complete story 
about Bemis 


Cotton Bags 
for flour. General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. e Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Leadership Quality 


Leadership in a bread market is not won over night—nor can a leader 
ever rest on the oars. Continuous effort to hold top quality is always 
necessary. Whether you are a market leader or a bakery coming up to 
that position, you will find KELLY’S FAMOUS flour an invaluable aid 


to a market topping loaf of prime quality. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 











the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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= Chase Multiwalls are “Built to TAKE it!” They’re the 
A work horse of packaging! They are easy to handle, 
y stack, and palletize . . . easy to open and to empty. 
f Furthermore, Chase Multiwall Bags are economical 
j and sharply reproduce your brand name. Your Chase 
salesman is a thoroughly informed packaging expert. 
Check with him on Chase Multiwalls for the better 
packaging of your product. 


Multiwall Bags for FEED 


fee Btllte Bage..Battte Buy Chae! 
Fe A S E BAG CO. senera sates orrices: 209 w. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL 


BOISE « DALLAS ¢ TOLEDO ¢ DENVER © DETROIT © MEMPHIS © BUFFALO e¢ ST.LOUIS © NEW YORK e CLEVELAND e« MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH © KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS e GOSHEN, IND. @ PHILADELPHIA e NEW ORLEANS © ORLANDO, FLA. ¢ SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY © PORTLAND, ORE. « REIDSVILLE, N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS © CHAGRIN FALLS, O. © WORCESTER, MASS. « CROSSETT, ARK. » SAN FRANCISCO 


Percheron Horses are famous 
throughout Europe for great 
strength and symmetry of line. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS-—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 











"THE all-around efficiency and economy 
of I-H flours is the result of skillful plan- 
ning. Inherent wheat qualities give I-H 
flours the proper baking characteristics 
to build a loaf of silky, white, even tex- | 
: ture. Such wheats must be expertly 
BREAD—Your Best and selected and scientifically milled. The 

Cheapest Food experience and skill of thef{milling crafts- 
men who produce I-H flours insures this 











outstanding performance. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Stee KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D.243 LD. 27 








| Editorial... 


“Stales”’’—or “Freshness Control’’? 
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N pages 35 and 38 of this issue, a new ap- 

proach to “stale control” is reported—first 
developed by E. J. Sperry, Chicago publisher of 
the noted “Personal Opinion,” and since made 
available to anyone in the baking industry who 
wishes to adopt it. 

The plan involves coded bread and a definite 
schedule of pick-ups, as well as rigid control of 
the amount of bread placed on a dealer’s shelves by 
the driver-salesman. At one of the conventions 
this year, a super-market operator addressed the 
bakers and pointed out that in his supermarket 
the driver-salesman must leave his bread delivery 
in the stock room, to be placed on the rack by 
store employees. 

It was emphasized that this method had to 
be resorted to because drivers for bakeries could 
not be trusted to place a standard number of 
loaves in a brand’s allotted space. If the driver 
saw that more bread had been sold from Brand 
X’s shelf than his own brand, he was not above 
either invading that shelf with his brand, or de- 
liberately mutilating loaves of Brand X so that 
customers would turn to his bread. 

If the normal consumption of Brand Y bread in 
that store for the day was 50 loaves, and the 
driver left 75, and then in addition sneaked 25 
loaves to Brand X shelves—Bakery Y stands to 
lose money for that stop even if its normal sales 
are exceeded, simply because of these excess 
loaves, which later show up as stales. 

A nationwide stale loss figure of 3.8% may not 
mean much to the individual hearing that figure 
quoted from a convention rostrum—but if he 
stops to think that as a goodsized wholesale oper- 
ator a 3% return can mean a loss in profit alone 
of $300-500 a week it may affect him differently. 
Actually, the loss is much greater than that, since 
he must charge off to the returned loaf every 
penny of packaging, ingredient, and delivery costs 
that he does to the loaf he sells—and on top of 
that add bookkeeping charges and the overhead 
for the plant stales shop, if any. 

The owner of one medium-sized bakery, in the 
middle of an area troubled by work stoppages, has 
maintained a reduction of 1,000 ioaves of bread 
returns a week, and has “definitely” increased 
sales because of the freshness of his product. 
He has saved his bakery $2,000 in cash to date by 
adopting “freshness control.” 


Big Government 


NE dollar out of six now paid out in wages 

and salaries goes to a government worker. 
All wages and salaries—public and private—total 
about $186 billion a year. Federal, state and 
local governments pay their employees $32 billion, 
more than 17% of the total. 

More disturbing than the size of government 
payrolls, though, is their rapid growth, says the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S., which is spear- 
heading a nationwide drive for economy in gov- 
ernment. 

“Unbelievable as it may seem,” says the Cham- 
ber, “official figures show that government pay- 
rolls have increased by 50% within less than two 
years, while private payrolls have gone up only 
26%.” 

The U.S. Department of Commerce, which sup- 
Plies the figures used by the chamber in its com- 
putations, puts the total number of federal civilian 
employees at 2,348,000. The Byrd Economy Com- 
mittee of the Senate uses a figure of 2,539,000. 


There are several baking industry groups in- 
vestigating the problem of stale bread through 
the laboratory approach—devising ways to make 
bread keep longer. 

The industry also needs considerable research 
into the problem of stale bread via the sales 
approach—won’t it be cheaper in the long run to 
cut the time interval between baking and con- 
sumption and give the customer a quality loaf of 
bread rather than, as some consumer groups 
derisively put it, a collection of chemicals wrapped 
in wax? 

A reexamination of distribution procedures may 
be in order. 

A survey of sales policies and their relation to 
production in your own plant may be interesting. 

Inquiry into a driver-salesman’s practices cor- 
related to the number of returns on his route 
might be enlightening. 

“Freshness-control,” or some adaptation of this 
system, might be worth investigating. 

It may be that the system as detailed in the 
article is not the complete answer—you in your 
own plants may be practicing a system of stale 
return control that is paying dividends in higher 
profit and a fresher product—they both can mean 
the same thing as far as the baking industry is 
concerned. 

Mr. Sperry advocates that we begin channeling 
our thinking along the line of “freshness control’ 
rather than “stale control,” thinking that the 
term will leave a better impression with con- 
sumers, and also psychologically might have some 
effect on our approach to the problem of getting 
the right amount of fresh bread to the consumer 
and keeping it fresh until a newer bake replaces 
it on the shelves. 

If the baker could deliver more bread to his 
outlets before his previous shipment was stale, 
and at the same time calculate his needs so closely 
there would be little bread to pick up, the indus- 
try’s troubles on stales would be over. But the 
vagaries of the market preclude such victory at 
present—stales will always be with us as a part 
of the industry’s desire to give the consumer fresh 
bread at all times. But they can be controlled. 
They should be better controlled than they are 
now for the good of the industry’s public relations 
and profit picture. Some system such as this is 
the answer. 


Incidentally, state and local government civilian 
employees have now reached a total of 3,620,000, 
the biggest number in the nation’s history. 

“While defense agencies,’’ notes the chamber, 
“account for much of the increased federal pay- 
roll, a definite trend towards big government is 
disclosed in the payroll figures.” 

The situation requires no editorial moralizing. 
It speaks eloquently for itself. 


DID WE MISS THE TURN ?—I, for one, do 
not agree with those who say that America is 
at the crossroads. I believe that we have passed 
that intersection—that we failed to read the signs 
and have already taken the side road toward a 
system that is replacing personal responsibility 
and government by law with a system of unwise 
and centralized controls subject to the whims of 
appointed officers. I believe that we must turn 
back now if we are to preserve those fundamental 
characteristics that helped to make this country 
great.—Dean H. P. Rusk, University of Illinois. 








August Is Sandwich Time 








ASSOCIATION COOPERATION: Officers of 17 
state and regional baking industry associations re- 
cently met with officers of the American Bakers 
Assn. in Chicago to discuss methods of promoting 
a closer working relationship between the groups. 
Such cooperation is essential to strengthen associ- 
ation service to bakers and to the industry as a 
whole, it was stressed. Details on page 10 


PICNIC MONTH: Officials of the Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program are cheered by the results of the 
nationwide promotion, July Is Picnic Month. Early 
reports indicate that bun sales increased 15-35% 
over a year ago. The campaign secured wide coop- 
eration from the baking and allied industries, and 
plans soon will be made for an even bigger picnic 
promotion for 1953. Details on page 11 


WHEAT CROP QUALITY: In its final report on 
the 1952 hard winter wheat crop the Southwest 
Cereal Chemists state that “the Southwest has 
produced a large amount of low protein wheats 
this crop, a large percentage of the higher proteins 
being extremely high in ash content.” Both bakers 
and millers will have to make “concessions” to 
turn out the best possible products, the report 
Staies. Details on page 12 


FLOUR MARKET: The baking industry gener- 
ally has been rather conservative in its purchases 
of flour so far this crop year. The government’s 
wheat loan program and the outlook for next 
year’s wheat crop will be among major influences 
on price trends in the future. Details on page 14 


Don’t Miss: The baker looks for profit in 
selling, but often it is how he buys that can result 
in more money in the pocket, George J. Emrich, 
contributing editor of The American Baker, points 
out in an article in this issue. Bakers too often 
regard purchasing chores as a harmless form of 
gambling instead of an exacting job, Mr. Emrich 
states. Special article on page 18 


SANITATION STANDARDS: The work of the 
Baking Industry Sanitation Standards Committee 
was reviewed recently by Alan T. Prosser, chair- 
man, in a New York address. The standards, he 
said, “are layman’s standards being hammered 
out by laymen for use of other laymen.” 


Details on page 24 


Don’t Miss: 4 new approach to control 
of stales, involving use of coded end labels and a 
rigidly-adhered-to system of bread pickups has 
been developed by E. J. Sperry of Sperry’s “Per- 
sonal Opinion,” Chicago. Henry S. French, staff 
member of The American Baker, explains in this 
issue how this simple plan reduces returns and 
boosts sales. Special article on page 35 
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Walter H. Hopkins 


RESIGNS—tThe resignation of Walt- 
er H. Hopkins as director of the Bak- 
ers of America Program has been an- 
nounced by J. Roy Smith, chairman 
of the program planning committee 
and president of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. Mr. Hopkins left the Bakers 
of America Program July 15 to 
join National Bakers Services, Inc., 
promoters of “Hollywood” bread. Mr. 
Hopkins assumed direction of the 
Bakers of America Program in 1948. 
Previously he had served in the ad- 
vertising department of Purity Bak- 
eries, as account executive at Camp- 
bell-Mithun advertising agency for 
Purity and the American Dairy Assn. 
and at Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn as account executive on the 
General Baking Co. account. All 
phases of the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram will continue under the direc- 
tion of the program planning com- 
mittee, Mr. Smith said. 





Gillette Consumer 
Interests Plan 
Loses in Senate 


WASHINGTON — Senate Resolu- 
tion 169, which would have created 
a select committee on consumer in- 
terests, has been returned to the 
calendar after near approval in the 
closing days of the congressional ses- 
sion. 

The resolution, sponsored by Sen. 
Guy M. Gillette (D., Iowa), would 
have formed a committee without 
direct legislative responsibility to 
survey through research and investi- 
gation problems affecting consumer 
interests and to recommend remedial 
legislation. It was promoted by pro- 
fessional consumer groups, and op- 
posed by industry and business agen- 
cies which held that it would dupli- 
cate present work of established gov- 
ernment agencies. 
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Baking Associations Chart Plans 
for Closer Working Relationship 


CHICAGO — Officers of 17 state 
and regional associations of the bak- 
ing industry met with officers of the 
American Bakers Assn. in Chicago 
July 15 to discuss ways and means 
of establishing a closer working re- 
lationship between the _ organiza- 
tions. 

J. Roy Smith, Mobile, Ala., presi- 
dent of ABA, presided at the meet- 
ing. He and Curtiss H. Scott, Louis- 
ville, ABA chairman, stressed the 
importance of cooperative activity, 
in order to insure greater unity in 
operations and to strengthen the 
various associations through greater 
service to bakers and the industry. 

The ABA officers related the ad- 
vertising, public relations, merchan- 
dising and Washington office services, 
which they said could be used by the 
secretaries of the state and region- 
al associations for the benefit of 
their members. 

Mr. Smith announced that ABA is 
planning a series of “public relations 
clinics” which will be set up in co- 
operation with state and regional 
bakery associations. The first will be 
held before the ABA convention, in a 
state not yet designated. All bakers 
of the area will be invited, to hear 
discussions of public relations prac- 
tices which can be conducted by in- 
dividual bakers and to offer sugges- 
tions and ideas which can be passed 
along to other bakers. 

The state and regional representa- 
tives urged that all ABA information 
disseminated to members be released 
to the other associations for use to 
their own members. They recom- 
mended that ABA be set up as a 
clearing house to collect informa- 
tion from the various states to dis- 
seminate to other associations. Ideas 
developed by state associations as 
to new services to members, promo- 
tional activities and special meetings 
such as production conferences would 
be included in these reports. 


The ABA was urged to provide 
more information to the state for 
dissemination to bakery salesmen 
and supervisors on better merchan- 
dising at the point of sale, particu- 
larly for use in groceries, most of 
the state and regional officers ex- 
pressing a belief that this is a most 
important matter for immediate con- 
sideration. 

L. E. Caster, Rockford, Ill., chair- 
man of the American Institute of 
Baking, outlined the services of the 
AIB which are available to all bak- 
ers, including laboratory services for 
testing ingredients and products, the 
library facilities for use in promotion- 
al work or in getting answers to 
questions which bakers have regard- 
ing the industry or products, and the 
sanitation service. 

In summarizing the meeting for 
ABA, R. H. Jennings, ABA governor 
from Orangeburg, S.C., noted that 
the Bakers of America Program is 
producing a large quantity of mate- 
rial for use by bakers in their point 
of sale promotional work. 

He cited as examples the Good 
Housekeeping Sandwich Manual, of 
which the program has distributed 
two and one half million copies; the 
point of sale material for use in con- 
nection with Hollywood Star Play- 
house, the NBC radio program spon- 
sored by the program; the wealth of 
material sent to subscribers in con- 
nection with the “July Is Picnic 
Month” promotion and other items. 

The representatives all agreed that 
informal meetings of the type held 
were well worth while and that such 
conferences be established on a regu- 
lar basis in the future. It was sug- 
gested that the next meeting be held 
in Chicago in October, immediately 
prior to the ABA convention. ABA 
officers agreed to explore the possi- 
bility of calling the meeting at that 
time and will notify the other associ- 
ations in the near future. 
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Norman J. Katen 


NEW MANAGER — The California 
Raisin Advisory Board, Fresno, has 
appointed Norman J. Katen as man- 
ager of the board to succeed Paul 
L. Johnson, effective upon the ter- 
mination of Mr. Johnson’s contract 
Aug. 31. Mr. Katen has been the 
board’s assistant manager since the 
unification of the raisin industry 
through the joint grower-packer mar- 
keting program designed to promote 
the sale of raisins and raisin products, 
Prior to his association with the raisin 
program, Mr. Katen was a farm edi- 
tor for a broadcasting company. The 
board has also approved the continua- 
tion of an expanded retail dried fruit 
promotion program for the 1952-53 
season. This activity is carried on 
through the California Dried Fruit 
Research Institute. 


Standards for 
Flour Handling 
Equipment Out 


NEW YORK — Formal standards 
for flour handling equipment, com- 
piled by the Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, have 
been released. The provisions of the 
standards are essentially those pub- 
lished on page 16 of The American 
Baker for January, 1952. 

In general, the requirements of the 
standards apply to the design, con- 
struction and installation of single 
and multiple compartment dump bins 
and blenders, storage bins, screw con- 
veyors, bucket elevators, sifters, 
weight hoppers, cut-off gates, drag 
type conveyors and air activated con- 
veyors. 

Copies of the 13-page booklet, 
punched for insertion in a loose-leaf 
binder, are available from the Bak- 
ing Industry Sanitation Standards 














The resolution was enacted after Committee, 511 Fifth Ave. New 
receiving only “cursory attention.” York 17, N.Y. 

However, Sen. A. F. Schoeppel (R., 
Kansas) succeeded in having the BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
resolution returned to the calendar. EADS EDUCATIONAL GROUP—Antonio Gendron, Gorman’s Bakery, Inc., Trend? 


Central Falls, R.I., new president of the Bakers Educational Group of New 
England, is shown at the right receiving congratulations from Elmer Primo, 
Hathaway Bakeries, Boston, retiring president. The annual election took place 
at the May meeting. Steve Kasprzak, Hayes-Bickford, Inc., Boston, was 
elected vice president, and John Milne, Dorothy Muriel’s, Boston, was 
chosen to continue as program chairman. James Mackey, assistant executive 
secretary of the New England Bakers Assn., will continue as secretary, and 
Mae Greechie, also of NEBA, will remain as treasurer. 


In order to be revived, the resolu- 
tion will have to be reintroduced in 
the next session of Congress, possibly 
again under the sponsorship of Sen. 
Gillette, who is remembered by the 
baking industry as the chairman of 
the Senate subcommittee on the utili- 
zation of farm products. 


NEW YORK—The General Bak- 
ing Co. is selling packaged cake mixes 
on an experimental basis in the New 
York-New Jersey metropolitan area. 
A company official said the action 1s 
being taken to offset declining cake 
sales. 
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Sporting Goods, Picnic Supplies and Bakery Products Share the 
Picnic Month Spotlight 


Lessons for Future Learned in 
Picnic Month Promotion 


CHICAGO—July was Picnic Month 
in a big way, according to the Bak- 
ers of America Program, whose pro- 
motion of July for picnics pulled na- 
tionwide cooperation in featuring out- 
door eating. 

Advertisers large and small joined 
the bakers in the campaign and 
while reports to date are limited, 
preliminary information from a few 
bakers indicated sales of the buns 
which go along on picnics were up 
from 15% to as high as 35% over a 
year ago sales figures. 

A big factor in the picnic promo- 
tion was special sections in daily and 
weekly newspapers devoted to out- 
door eating. More than 200 daily pa- 
pers in 38 states and Alaska ob- 
tained material from the Bakers of 
America Program for use in special 
sections. Several hundred others car- 
ried special picnic material through- 
out July. 

The Bakers of America Program 
checked special sections in 29 daily 
newspapers. Circulation of the papers 
ranged from 6,500 to 1,000,000. A to- 
tal of 180 pages was devoted to 
picnic supplements in these papers. 
There were 582 different advertise- 
ments on picnics, for a total of more 
than 250,000 agate lines of advertis- 
ing—almost 20,000 column, inches. 
More than 50 different types of ad- 
vertisers were listed, with grocers 
and bakers being most numerous, as 
might be expected. 

The 28 papers carried 60 baker 
ads, 87 grocer ads, 40 ads from de- 
partment stores, 31 from dairy com- 
panies, 26 hardware retailers, 31 soft 
drink companies, 24 sporting goods 
stores. In addition, ads appeared from 
brewers, auto companies, filling sta- 
tions, camera companies, paper re- 
tailers and manufacturers; canners, 
meat packers and a wide variety of 
others. 


Comment Favorable 


Comment from the daily newspa- 
Pers uniformly was favorable. All 
who wrote the program stated that 
next year, with an earlier start on 
the campaign, they would increase 
the size of the picnic sections. The 
Papers checked ranged from two 
Pages to 16 pages of special sections, 
Many running color ads. 

Emphasis was laid by the papers 
on local picnic areas with pictures of 


parks, forest preserves and other pop- 
ular spots. Editorial copy included 
how-to-do-it articles on picnic lunches; 
fashion articles featuring outdoor 
wear; safety practices and a wealth 
of food articles. Picnic equipment, 
paper products for easier outdoor 
eating and similar material was pre- 
pared. Sandwiches of all kinds were 
featured, of course. 

Editorial copy on National Picnic 
Month went to virtually every radio 
station in the nation and information 
from a large number of stations in- 
dicated a heavy use of the material. 

Picnics were featured on a number 
of national radio and TV network 
shows, such as the Arthur Godfrey 
TV program sponsored by Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. 

National magazines had special ar- 
ticles on outdoor eating, discussions 
of different types of sandwiches, with 
national advertisers swinging into 
the promotion by featuring picnics 
and their own products. 

In addition to the editorial ma- 
terial sent by the Bakers of America 
Program to newspapers, radio sta- 
tions and magazines, the consumer 
service department of the American 
Institute of Baking distributed spe- 
cial outdoor-eating material to daily 
and weekly newspapers, to radio sta- 
tions and to a long list of magazines. 


DEMAND FOR SANDWICH 
KITS STRONG 


CHICAGO—The kits recently made 
available to the baking, milling and 
restaurant industries promoting Aug- 
ust as “Sandwich Time” are being 
ordered in large quantities, according 
to the Wheat Flour Institute. Many 
mills have ordered copies for all their 
salesmen, and the number of bakers 
planning to use the kits has swelled 
the total to above 20,000 to date. The 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Assn. asked for 1,100 copies, one for 
every newspaper belonging to the as- 
sociation, for use in soliciting local 
business. According to the Wheat 
Flour Institute, it is very unusual 
for the ANPA to circulate a pro- 
motional piece of this kind and rec- 
ommend to its member publishers 
that they make use of the promotion- 
al and advertising material. 
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Burny Bros., Chicago, Joins Ranks with Bakeries All Over the 
Country to Promote July as Picnic Month 


Material was supplied the program 
and was distributed directly to vari- 
ous media by associations in the meat, 
dairy, poultry, paper, hardware, soft 
drink and many other fields, all based 
on the picnic theme. 

Many organizations allied to the 
baking industry swung behind the 
picnic theme with point-of-sale ma- 
terial and advertising. Salesmen for 
a number of companies discussed pic- 
nics with bakers and grocers, helping 
build up the merchandising end of 
the campaign. 

The merchandising staff of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. made per- 
sonal calls on radio stations, bakers 
and grocers in a large number of 
cities, assisting in tying in the point- 
of-sale promotion of these organiza- 
tions with both the picnic theme and 
the Hollywood Star Playhouse radio 
program sponsored by the Bakers of 
America. 

Reports from baking organizations 
showed a strong tie-in with picnics 
in every area. Newspaper, radio and 
TV advertising thumped the drums 
for picnics. Posters, truck panels, 
store and window displays were used 
by many bakers to capitalize on the 
drive for outdoor eating. 


Set for Next Year 

J. Roy Smith, chairman of the pro- 
gram planning committee of the 
Bakers of America Program, says 
the promotion will be repeated again 
next year. 

“Everyone who has any interest 
whatever in picnics should be well 
pleased with the first year of this 
promotion,” he said. “Certainly bak- 
ers must have tangible results of the 
success of the campaign. The re- 
ports on bun sales reported to us 
so far we think are a good yardstick. 
Buns and bread don’t go on a picnic 
alone—but are accompanied by meats 
and cheese and jellies and potato 
chips and pickles, cake and pie and 
a lot of other things. The sale of buns 
obviously must indicate the trend of 
sales of other picnic items. 

“It is our plan to move into the 
1953 picnic promotion in the next 
few weeks. We will be in contact with 
national advertisers, formulating 
plans nine months ahead and follow- 
ing up regularly through the winter. 
Special material for newspapers will 
be prepared soon after Jan. 1, to per- 
mit the papers more time to build for 
bigger and better picnic sections in 
1953. 

“As far as the baking industry is 
concerned, July will continue to be 
Picnic Month from now on.” 


Bread Price Hike 
Granted by OPS 
for Milwaukee Area 


MILWAUKEE — Bread prices in 
Milwaukee and 11 other southern 
Wisconsin counties are expected to 
rise 1¢ for the 1% lb. loaf, according 
to Fred Laufenburg, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Bakers Assn. A %¢ rise 
per pound loaf is also expected. 

The increases will be based on the 
move by the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation increasing ceiling prices on 
bread in this area. 

Under SR 2 to CPR 135, bakers in 
this area are permitted to add one 
cent flat rate to their standard cost 
adjustment factor. The ruling applied 
only to those selling the 1% Ib. loaf 
at below-cost prices and was occa- 
sioned by the fact that during the 
1949 base period this particular loaf 
was selling substantially below that 
in other markets. This one loaf rep- 
resents about 90% of the white bread 
sold in the Milwaukee market. 

According to Mr. Laufenburg, the 
OPS authorization brings the whole- 
sale price of the large loaf from 19¢ to 
20¢, to permit a retail boost from 22¢ 
to 23¢. There is no change by OPS 
in the pound loaf ceilings. Because of 
the discrepancy between the pound 
and the pound and one half loaf, 
these have been wholesaling at 14%¢, 
%¢ under the current 15¢ ceiling. It 
is expected that now bakers will also 
boost the pound price to permitted 
ceilings. 

Areas affected outside of Milwau- 
kee are Fond du Lac, Sheboygan, 
Dodge, Washington, Ozaukee, Jeffer- 
son, Waukesha, Racine, Kenosha, 
Walworth and Rock counties. 


KOREAN VETS ELIGIBLE FOR 
BAKING SCHOOLS 


WASHINGTON — Training in ap- 
proved baking schools is available to 
Korean veterans under terms of leg- 
islation passed by the last session of 
Congress. The new “GI Bill of Rights” 
provides that Korean vets will receive 
educational and other benefits simi- 
lar to those which have been avail- 
able to veterans of World War II. 
Most World War II veterans no long- 
er are eligible to start a training 
course under the GI bill. 
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Final Southwest Crop Report 
Shows Low Protein, High Ash 


KANSAS CITY—tThe final report 
on the 1952 hard winter wheat crop, 
issued by the Southwest Cereal Chem- 
ists crop reporting committee, rec- 
ommends concessions on the part of 
the baking industry and the millers 
to produce a satisfactory blend. 

The committee said that the South- 
west had produced a large amount of 
low protein wheat, coupled with a 
high ash content. Normal ash, pro- 
tein and baking characteristics were 
noted in some sections, but in others, 
notably central Kansas, unseasonable 
hot weather brought quick maturity 
and a drop in quality. 

The wheat harvested in Oklahoma 
and Texas had normal ash, protein 
and baking characteristics. Wheats 
in central Kansas were low in pro- 
tein, high in ash, and somewhat de- 
ficient in baking quality. The north- 
ern tier of Kansas counties ap- 
proached more nearly a normal pro- 
tein, ash and had baking qualities 
one would normally expect from such 
wheat and this condition extended in- 
to the bordering states of Nebraska 
and Colorado. 

Thus there is a condition where 
the wheat follows varietal quality in 
some areas and in others it does not. 
And the only explanation the com- 
mittee can offer is high temperatures 
at certain stages of the ripening pe- 
riod which had its effect upon gluten 
development. There is therefore, in a 
vast area of central Kansas, wheat of 
low protein, short mixing time as 
shown both by Farinograph and ac- 
tual baking practice, abnormally high 
ash in the western third of the state, 
and varieties baking about alike, 
mostly on the mediocre side. 

The report is as follows: 


Mixing Time 

“Mixing time on the average South- 
west flours will be much shorter than 
last year by about 30%. Wheat selec- 
tion, mill location, percentage of old 
wheat, etc., will influence this with 
some mills but we are trying to evalu- 
ate the present crop, taking cogniz- 
ance of the relatively large amount of 
short mixing wheats, against the 
rather short supply of wheats requir- 
ing extended mixing. The percentage 
of the latter is small, in all areas 
except southwestern Nebraska and a 
few points in Colorado. 


Fermentation Time 


“Sponge time should be shortened 
on this crop by about 20% and 
sponges run at slightly cooler tem- 
peratures. 


Absorption 


“In the southern part of the area, 
absorptions will be about the same 
as last year, but the central and 
northern areas will see a drop in ab- 
sorption of from 1 to 2% under last 
crop. Bakers’ schedules will thus per- 
mit faster development, which will 
enable them to get maximum absorp- 
tion in a shorter period of time. On 
the last crop, some flours could not 
be mixed long enough and maintain 
shop schedules to reach their maxi- 
mum hydrating capacity; such will 
not be the case this year. 


Floor Time 


“Floor time should be the same or 
slightly longer than on last crop, 
ranging according to shop conditions 


from 30 to 40 minutes. This year’s 
flours seem to have good tolerance to 
floor time. 


Proof 


“Flours seem to react best on this 
crop with a full proof, which, how- 
ever, may take a longer time to reach 
than last year. 


Malt Requirements 


‘Same as last year, or to same lev- 
els as last year which may be slightly 
higher or lower depending on wheat 
being ground and local mill condi- 
tions. 


Yeast Food 


“In tests run varying yeast food 
from 4% to 1%, best results were ob- 
tained with 1 to 2% lower than last 
year, making it around 4%. This crop 
flour seems sensitive to oxidation. 


Loaf Volume 


“The average of loaf volumes on 
this crop tends to be lower; no doubt 
this condition will improve as the 
crop gets more age. 


Ash 


“Normal ash was found in most 
samples from southern areas covered 
by this report; this also applies to 


Nebraska wheats. The western third 
of Kansas has the highest ash crop 
in its history, averaging 4 to 5 points 
higher than normal. A straight grade 
flour milled strictly from western 
Kansas wheats would run an ash of 
.% this year. Bakers should be 
urged to buy flours on basis of extrac- 
tion, and not adhere to strict ash 
specifications on this crop, if an un- 
due hardship is to be avoided in mills 
in certain areas, where this condition 
exists. 


Protein 


“The protein average for the entire 
area is 11.60% at the latest compila- 
tion in this factor. There is a wide 
range in protein and what looked like 
an extremely low protein crop has 
been raised by the higher protein 
wheats of western Kansas, Nebraska 
and eastern Colorado, to almost nor- 
mal figures. However, it was pointed 
out that higher protein flours will 
possibly not reflect the usual increase 
in baking performance as has been 
the case in years past. The best bak- 
ing wheats in the minds of most 
chemists present were the middle 
range of between 11.5 to 12% protein. 
Protein standards did not seem to be 
set as yet by any members present 
but most thought 10.8 to 11 would be 
the protein of the average southwest 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Charles E. Riley 


NEW DUTIES—W. E. Dawson, gen- 
eral sales manager of the Brolite Co., 


Chicago, recently announced that 
Charles E. Riley, director of the bak- 
ery research department of the firm, 
has been named central divisional 
sales manager in addition to his other 
duties. Mr. Riley, with the company 
for five years, will be responsible for 
the central states. Brolite also an- 
nounced the reassociation with the 
firm of Frank Torrens and Frank 
Michalak, district managers at New 
York and Atlanta, respectively. 





FDA Clarifies Labeling Standards in 


Conference with Baking Industry 


With the promulgation of the 
bread standards May 15, 1952, to 
become effective Aug. 13, 1952, there 
have arisen many questions concern- 
ing labeling requirements under them 
and what changes, if any, bakers will 
have to make in their labels to com- 
ply with the new standards. 

To answer these questions, the 
ABA Washington office has had sev- 
eral meetings with Food and Drug 
officials, including one with the 
Bread Standards Advisory Commit- 
tee. As a result, the following ques- 
tions and answers reflect the views 
of the Food & Drug Administration 
on many of these problems, and the 
ABA believes that any baker whose 
wrapper shows the information in 
the manner indicated herein, will be 
in compliance with the labeling re- 
quirements of the federal Food and 
Drug Act. 

Of concern to bakers has been 
the problem of bringing their wrap- 
pers into compliance by Aug. 13. 
ABA has pointed out to Food and 
Drug that it will be a physical im- 
possibility for suppliers to meet all 
requests for changes by that date. 
Food and Drug has taken a realistic 
point of view of the problem and has 
informed ABA that where a baker 
shows good faith in his efforts to 
have his wrappers properly labeled 
by Aug. 13, the fact that his sup- 
plier has been unable to fill his order 
by that date will not subject such 
baker to regulatory action, because 
his wrapper does not have the exact 
language required by the standards 
or because it is not located on the 
proper place on the wrapper. Note, 
however, the qualification of “good 
faith.” This is essential. Bakers 


should move promptly to correct 
their wrappers where necessary as 
evidence of good faith. The follow- 
ing questions and answers are de- 
signed to be helpful. 

These questions and answers are 
not limited to the breads and rolls 
for which standards were promul- 
gated on May 15, but cover many un- 
standardized breads and other prod- 
ucts as well. This should provide an 
excellent occasion to review all label- 
ing requirements and correct wrap- 
pers on all bakery products. 


Question 1: Do the labeling require- 
ments of the Food and Drug Act ap- 
ply to breads and rolls for which no 
standards of identity have been es- 
tablished as well as for breads for 
which standards have been estab- 
lished? 


Answer: Yes. The labeling require- 
ments of the Food and Drug Act 
apply to all bakery products provid- 
ed they move in interstate commerce 
or in the District of Columbia. In 
addition, several states automatically 
adopt the federal labeling require- 
ments or have similar requirements 
for bakery products which move only 
within the state. Labeling require- 
ments in these states are usually 
similar to the federal requirements. 


Question 2: If some of a baker’s 
products cross state lines, does that 
make all of his products subject to 
the act? 


Answer: No. The act applies only 
to those particular products which 
cross state lines or are covered by 
a guaranty under section 303 (c) 
even though they do not move across 
state lines. 


Question 3: Does the act apply to 
a product of the baker if his own 
employee does not send or take it 
across state lines; that is, for exam- 
ple, if the baker sells to a bobtailer 
or other baker, and the latter takes 
it out of the state? 

Answer: Yes. The act applies to 
“the introduction or delivery for in- 
troduction into interstate commerce” 
of foods. 


Question 4: Does the act apply to 
food advertising, as well as labeling 
on the product itself? 

Answer: No, unless the advertis- 
ing accompanies the product. The act 
applies to labeling and defines “label- 
ing” to mean “all labels and other 
written, printed or graphic matter 
(1) upon any article or any of its 
containers or wrappers, or (2) accom- 
panying such article.” Advertising is 
covered by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act although in some states 
the state food and drug laws cover 
advertising as well. 


Question 5: When is a food “mis- 
branded,” that is, incorrectly labeled? 

Answer: A food is misbranded 
within the meaning of the act: 

(a) If its labeling is false or mis- 
leading in any particular. 

(b) If it is offered for sale under 
the name of another food. 

(c) If it is an imitation of another 
food, unless its label bears in type 
of uniform size and prominence, the 
word “imitation” and, immediately 
thereafter, the name of the food imi 
tated. 

(d) If its container is so made, 
formed or filled as to be misleading. 

(e) If it purports to be or is rep 
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resented as a food for which a “stand- 
ard of identity” has been prescribed, 
and it fails to conform to that stand- 
ard; or 

(f) If its label does not carry, 
prominently and conspicuously, the 
information required by the act and 
regulations. 


Question 6: What must appear on 
the label of any bakery product which 
moves in interstate commerce or the 
District of Columbia? 

Answer: The net weight or nu- 
merical count of the product if it is 
customarily purchased by count; e.g., 
“net weight, one pound” or “one doz- 
en” doughnuts. 

2. The name of the product, e.g., 
Smith’s Enriched Bread or Jones’ 
Raisin Bread. 

3. The name and place of business 
of manufacturer, packer or distribu- 
tor, e.g., Smith’s Baking Co., Port- 
land, Maine. 

4. The common or usual name of 
each ingredient used in the product 
in the case of unstandardized prod- 
ucts; only spices or chemical preser- 
vatives such as those for rope or 
mold, if used, in the case of standard- 
ized breads. (See Question 11 for the 
required statement.) 


Question 7: Must unwrapped prod- 
ucts bear the above information? 

Answer: The requirements for 
stating (1) net weight or numerical 
count and (3) name and place of 
business of the manufacturer, packer 
or distributor, apply by their express 
terms only to goods “in package 
form.” 


Question 8: What prominence and 
conspicuousness in the label are re- 
quired if the act is to be complied 
with? 

Answer: While there is no specific 

requirement as to size of type, the 
act does provide that a food shall be 
deemed to be misbranded if the in- 
formation required on the label “is 
not prominently placed thereon with 
such conspicuousness (as compared 
with other words, statements, designs 
or devices, in the labeling) and in 
such terms as to render it likely to be 
read and understood by the ordinary 
individual under customary condi- 
tions or purchase and use.” 
In other words, (1) the required 
information should appear on the side 
of the package which the customer 
usually sees on display or in being 
handed the product; (2) if two or 
more sides of the package are likely 
to be seen by the customer on dis- 
play or in being handed the product, 
the required information should ap- 
pear on each of them if each has 
enough space for the information; 
(3) lack of space on the label is 
no excuse for failure to give the re- 
quired information prominently, if 
you could have used a bigger label or 
if you used part of the label space for 
information not required by law; (4) 
type should not be so small or of 
such style, put on such an insuffi- 
ciently contrasting background, or so 
obscured or crowded with other word- 
ing or designs, as to lack prominence 
and conspicuousness. 

These “don’ts” are merely things 
which may result in the required label- 
ing not being sufficiently “prominent 
and conspicuous.” No one of them is 
arbitrary, or provides a final test. 
The required labeling should be 
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viewed as a whole, and from a com- 
mon sense standpoint, in determin- 
ing whether it is, as required by the 
act, “prominently placed with such 
conspicuousness (as compared with 
other words, statements, designs or 
devices in the labeling) and in such 
terms as to render it likely to be read 
and understood by the ordinary indi- 
vidual under customary conditions of 
purchase and use.” 


Question 9: What breads are cov- 
ered by the new standards of iden- 
tity? 

Answer: Bread and white bread 
(these terms are synonymous); white 
rolls, rolls or buns, white buns; en- 
riched bread and enriched rolls or 
enriched buns; milk bread and milk 
rolls or milk buns; raisin bread and 
raisin rolls or raisin buns; whole 
wheat bread, graham bread, entire 
wheat bread, and whole wheat rolls, 
graham rolls, entire wheat rolls, or 
whole wheat buns, graham buns, en- 
tire wheat buns. 


Question 10: Are there standards 
of identity for any other bakery prod- 
ucts? 

Answer: No. The products listed 
above are the only ones for which 
federal standards of identity have 
been prescribed. 


Question 11: Is it necessary to list 
any of the ingredients in the stand- 
ardized bread or rolls? 

Answer: No. It is not necessary to 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Cellophane Not a 
“Scarce Material,” 
Producers Tell NPA 


WASHINGTON — Cellophane _pro- 
duction is now more than adequate 
to meet present demands and no im- 
mediate cellophane shortage can be 
foreseen, the Cellophane Manufactur- 
ers Industry Advisory Committee em- 
phasized recently at its meeting with 
officials of the National Production 
Authority, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 





Committee members criticized 
NPA’s listing of cellophane as a 
scarce material in its Revision of 
Designation 1, issued June 5, 1952, 
and contended that it has discouraged 
the use of cellophane and created the 
impression of a shortage. Although 
cellophane was inadvertently includ- 
ed on the list of scarce materials, 
NPA officials assured the committee 
that steps are now being taken to 
have it removed. 

There is no backlog of orders, the 
industry is operating below capacity, 
and new production facilities are be- 
ing added, the cellophane manufac- 
turers said. Volume of business is 
generally below that of 1951 and the 
seasonal peak demand which usually 
develops in October is not expected 
to tax present production facilities, 
members said. 

Criteria used in establishing expan- 
sion goals were explained by NPA 
officials. They asked the cellophane 
manufacturers to provide informa- 
tion regarding the anticipated de- 
mands for cellophane through 1956, 
particularly for military requirements 
under partial and total mobilization. 

Although direct military orders are 
negligible at present, the heavy mili- 
tary demand for cellophane during 
World War II should be considered 
in relation to an expansion goal, com- 
mittee members said. 
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SANDWICH TIME—Lorna Nilsson and Richard Abrams absorb a little 
television atmosphere just prior to their marriage on the General Mills 
television program “Bride and Groom,” which will honor the nation’s baking 


industry Aug. 8. 





GMI Radio Show 
to Honor Bakers 


MINNEAPOLIS—American bakers 
and bakers’ bread will be honored by 
General Mills, Inc., on one of the 
television’s top three daytime shows 
on Friday, Aug. 8. 

On that date General Mills will 
devote its entire commercial time on 
the “Bride and Groom” TV show to 
promoting bakers’ bread in a tie-in 
with the national promotion “August 
Is Sandwich Time.” 

The Bride and Groom show, spon- 
sored daily by General Mills over 44 
CBS-TV stations, has a remarkable 
following, it is claimed. More people 
“come” to Bride and Groom’s TV 
weddings every month than saw all 
the games in organized baseball last 
season. 


Some 1,500 couples have been mar- 
ried on the Bride and Groom program, 
and its producer, John Nelson, has 
received more than 70,000 letters re- 
garding the show. A great majority 
of Bride and Groom’s two million 
viewers are women. Television com- 
mercial by General Mills, therefore, 
will be tailor-made for the audience, 
it is felt. 

One message will stress the quality 
ingredients used in bakers’ bread, as 
well as freshness, energy-value and 
economy of modern bread. Another 
commercial will show three popular 
sandwiches with commentary empha- 
sizing the many varieties of breads 
available at bakeries. 

Knox - Reeves Advertising, Inc., 
which handles Bride and Groom ad- 
vertising for General Mills, also has 
prepared 30-second and one-minute 
TV commercials (obtainable from 
General Mills salesmen) for bakers 
wishing to promote their own brand 
of bread and tie into the “August Is 
Sandwich Time’ promotion. 


BREAD !IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


E. J. SPERRY TO REVIVE 
“BAKERS’ DAY” SEPT. 11 


CHICAGO—The traditional ‘Bak- 
ers’ Day” is being revived by E. J. 
Sperry of “Sperry’s Personal Opin- 
ion” with an all-day presentation in 
the Hotel Sherman here Sept. 11. 

Recalling that the old Central 
European custom, when the baker’s 
guilds noted the accomplishments of 








their members, was often held in the 
eastern U.S. years ago, Mr. Sperry 
notes that his revival will provide a 
day of “education, fun and [riend- 
ship,” for the baking industry and 
its allied trades. 

All bakers are being invited to fea- 
ture their products and see displays 
of other products; the show is being 
presented in three sections to permit 
all production workers to see at least 
part of the show. Admission is $3. 

Sharing the spotlight with exhibits 
and prizes will be a continuous pro- 
gram of movies about the baking in- 
dustry gathered from many sources 
by Lloyd R. Wolfe, managing director 
of the affair. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Lake Michigan 
Bakers to Meet 
in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE — The Lake Michi- 
gan States Bakers Conference—the 
state bakers’ associations of Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin— 
will hold its annual convention at 
Milwaukee, May 18-20, 1953. The Mil- 
waukee Auditorium will be the con- 
vention headquarters, and all activi- 
ties, including registration, meetings 
and the banquet will be held there. 
The Hotel Schroeder, Hotel Wiscon- 
sin, the Plankinton House and other 
Milwaukee hotels will be used for 
housing purposes only. 


During the past few months, the 
associations involved have been re- 
ceiving numerous requests for a lim- 
ited trade show in connection with 
the 1953 convention. At a recent 
meeting of the secretaries of the four 
organizations, it was decided to pre- 
pare a questionnaire to be mailed to 
both bakers and allied concerns for 
the purpose of getting their views on 
the matter. 


It is to be understood that the 
Lake Michigan States Bakers Con- 
ference will base any action upon the 
views of a majority. It is hoped that 
all concerned—especially the allied 
trades—will express themselves free- 
ly through use of the questionnaire 
when they receive it, the secretaries 
requested. 
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The Flour Market 





Baking Industry's Flour Purc 


Purchases of flour by the baking 
industry have been rather light since 
the big splurge at the beginning of 
July. At that time nearly all buy- 
ers covered for 60 to 120 days, an 
average of about 90 days for the 
baking industry as a whole. Large 
new crop purchases of spring wheat 
flours have yet to be made, but that 
buying probably is not far off. 

As a whole, the baking industry 
has been rather conservative in its 
purchases of flour so far this crop 
year. Bookings a year ago were made 
much farther ahead. Probably that 
fact results from the much bigger 
winter wheat crop this year and the 
prospects for ample supplies. 

This is a year in which market 
opinions are very mixed. There are 
important influences working in both 
bullish and bearish directions. 


Extensive Loan 
Participation Seen 


The chief factor on the bullish 
side is the government price sup- 
port program based on loans to 
wheat growers. At present a wheat 
grower can obtain about 10¢ more 
for wheat by putting it in the gov- 
ernment loan program than he can 
obtain on the current market. If he 
can store the wheat on his own 
farm, he can realize about 20¢ more. 

Naturally, this incentive is expect- 
ed to result in a large amount of 
wheat being pledged to obtain this 
government loan price. Most observ- 
ers estimate that 450 million bush- 
els at least will be tied up this way 
during the current season. Of course, 
farmers can redeem their wheat at 
any time, so the grain is not totally 
removed from the market. However, 
this government loan program has 
proved a potent floor under the mar- 
ket in years past. At some time dur- 
ing every year in which the loan 
supports have been in effect, the 
price of wheat has advanced above 
the loan level. And it is significant 
that since the peak of the market 
movement, cash wheat already has 
advanced about 13¢ from the low 
point in the hard winter wheat areas. 

The spring wheat crop has now 
nearly completed its growing period 
and harvesting of the crop has been 
progressing. The July official esti- 
mate placed the size of the crop at 
some 200 million bushels, but recent 
more favorable conditions hiked un- 
official estimates to as high as 250 
million bushels. 

At any rate, the spring crop is 
expected to be considerably smaller 
than last year’s. However, the loss 
will not be felt by the market be- 
cause of the huge winter wheat out- 
turn of 1,048 million bushels. 


Large Supplies in 
1952-53 Indicated 


With the July 1 carryover official- 
ly estimated at 254 million bushels, 
the total available supply of wheat 
in the U.S., based on July govern- 
ment crop estimates, would be about 
1,503 million bushels for 1952-53, 
the largest since 1943-44 and one 
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of the biggest supplies in history. 

However, these facts are now mat- 
ters of history as far as price influ- 
ences are concerned. What will in- 
fluence the market now is next year’s 
crop, still many months away. One 
bullish factor in this connection is 
the dry weather in the Southwest in 
recent weeks. This lack of rainfall 
was welcome during the harvest pe- 
riod but now has outlived its wel- 
come. It is too dry for soil prepara- 
tion in many places. Should this 
situation continue, it will begin to 
influence prices within a few weeks. 
A bad start for the new winter 
wheat crop could take much of the 
bearishness out of the current sup- 
ply picture and greatly strengthen 
the tendency of wheat farmers to 
hold on to as much as possible of 
their 1952 wheat crop. 


Export Business 
to Be Smaller 


Among bearish influences at work 
is the fact that there is not likely 
to be nearly as much wheat and 
flour export business as there was 
last season, which came close to a 
peace-time record. Last year’s ex- 
ports were 470 million bushels. Gov- 
ernment experts now predict not 
more than 350 million this year. Do- 
mestic needs are about 700 million, 
so the carryover next year could 
be a rather substantial 450 million. 


One reason for the smaller ex- 


port trade is better European crops 
and another is the recent law passed 
by Congress which makes it im- 
possible for European buyers to use 
Mutual Security Agency funds for 
the purchase of wheat under the 
International Wheat Agreement, a 
system whereby we _ sell wheat 
abroad for less than its price at 
home. MSA funds, if used, will be 
without benefit of this subsidy. Eu- 
ropean nations will have to use their 
own funds if they buy from us with 
the IWA discount. Hence, they prob- 
ably will purchase as little wheat 
as possible under this arrangement 
and spend MSA funds for other 
things. 

We will also have more competi- 
tion from Canada in world export 
markets this year, and by next Janu- 
ary the southern hemisphere may be 
harvesting much bigger crops than 
the seriously short outturn this year. 


Stronger Millfeed 
Markets Noted 


Another factor of some importance 
as far as flour buyers are concerned 
is the trend of millfeed prices. Mill- 
feeds normally sell higher in the 
winter and spring than in the sum- 
mer. This year there has been a 
large area of the South and South- 
east that is suffering from drouth, 
which will tend to keep millfeeds 
strong. Other feed market factors 
also seem to suggest good demand 
for millfeeds throughout the coming 
winter and spring, and this is a 
factor of bearishness on flour prices. 

At the same time that the drouth 
in the South and in New England 
is acting to raise millfeed prices, it 
may indirectly result in a bullish ef- 
fect on wheat prices. Observers say 
that food prices generally may rise. 
And strong price influences for other 
crops could pull up the wheat prices, 
they say. 

With so many conflicting trends, 
it seems unlikely that wheat mar- 
kets will move very far in any di- 
rection from their present level. Bar- 
ring appearance of freakish weather 
some place in the wheat producing 
world, it is logical to expect a slow 





Summary of Flour Quotations 


Aug. 5 flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. 
Chicago 
Goring tem POGOe ..ccccccccccece 5.60 @5.80 
Spring high gluten ae eee 
a, ee et ee 
Ree «ME kc ces cnccssccves 5.50@5.70 
eee GG GP” caciiwcecvaccses 5.30@5.65 
Hara winter hort ....ccsecsece 5.20@5.51 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.10@5.40 
Hard winter first clear ......... ----@4.88 
Soft winter short patent ....... 6.72@6.80 
Soft winter standard 6.02 @6.10 
Sett winter str@ight .....scccece Tr ee 
Soft winter first clear .......... 5.15 @5.95 
meee Te WD vc tieweceses 5.50@5.77 
ES er re 3.50@4.47 
New York 
Spring high gluten 6.35 @6.45 
ME: aks 0buadeeseensanns Pe rr 
RO Ee ee 6.05@6.10 
ee ee Oe nc eccaneseus 6.00@6.20 
GO ee are 5.95 @6.10 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.75 @5.90 
Hard winter first clear ......... +6 Oe oes 
Soft winter short patent ~ Fee 
Mest wither GrOiGht ..cciccccces 5.20@5.65 
Soft winter first clear . 
ee ee, “SD. isc cu wa see dv0 5.90@6.02 
ee. Ce SEE. SK aawedtrncds<onwnt oo@. 


All quotations on basis of carload lots: 

Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
eT OFT ee @ cas re Pee 
5.68@5.81 ...@. -@... 6.48@6.50 
5.48@5.61 conte ss -@5.95 6.28@6.30 
5.38@5.51 ooo @. -@5.85 6.18@6.20 
5.25@5.60 ce -@5.65 6.03@6.05 
on <4 os 5.20@5.30 -@5.55 a Fer 
@ 5.10@5.20 -@5.40 5.91@5.93 

@ 4.00@4.45 -@5.25 5.61@5.63 

-@ 6.60@7.00 -@5.90 5.80@5.85 
er ee Pee Pee 
oo@ os 5.15@5.25 -@5.05 5.63@5.65 
cn ne nase << -@4.30 4.68@4.70 
5.35 @5.40 --@. -@5.90 6.03@6.05 
4.35 @4.40 = - -@4.90 5.02@5.05 
Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
6.50@6.60 6.42@6.52 6.20@6.40 6.25@6.35 
6.35@6.45 6.22@6.32 6.16@6.25 6.15@6.25 
6.25@6.35 6.12@6.22 6.05@6.15 6.00@6.20 
6.00@6.10 5.97@6.17 5.87@6.25 4.90@6.10 
5.95@6.05 6.02@6.13 5.65@5.91 5.35@5.45 
5.90@6.00 5.82@5.93 5.50@5.73 5.20@5.35 
— Pe ove acs oats 4.40@4.65 
@ @ -@ 5.40@5.70 
@ 5.12@5.67 ...@... 5.05@5.20 
one «xe <no@ ces -+-@... 4.20@4.50 
6.00@6.10 ...@... 5.90@6.19 ...@... 
ooo) wes --@... 4.90@5.49 ...@... 
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hases Lag 


fluctuation of prices between present 
levels and the equivalent of the wheat 
loan price. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTINENTAL BAKING NET 
DIPS; SALES UP SLIGHTLY 


NEW YORK—“Disappointing”’ net 
profit in the face of an increase in 
dollar sales was recorded by the Con- 
tinental Baking Co. for the first 26 
weeks of this year, according to a re- 
port by Raymond K. Stritzinger, 
chairman of the Continental board. 
On net sales of $84,946,732, net in- 
come was $1,586,244, or 82¢ per share 
of common stock, compared to a re- 
turn of $1.95 on common for the same 
period in 1951 on sales of $83,407,216 
and a net of $2,794,621. 

Mr. Stritzinger said that the in- 
crease in dollar sales was due to the 
price relief granted by the Office of 
Price Stabilization which affected 
half the firm’s operations during part 
of the second quarter, and was re- 
corded in spite of work stoppages 
because of labor disputes in Mem- 
phis, Ogden, Portland, Salt Lake City, 
Seattle, Spokane and Tacoma, Jast- 
ing from three to seven weeks. 

“Net profit was disappointing both 
in comparison with the first half of 
1951 and in percentage of dollar 
sales,” he said. “This was partly be- 
cause during the first half of last 
year we were using flour which had 
been purchased before the major 
market advance.” Other contributing 
factors were increased taxes, wage 
increases and fringe benefits. 
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NEW LABOR AGREEMENT 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. — Ernest 
Bittenbender, business agent of Lo- 
cal 321, Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers’ Union, AFL, has announced 
that 75 members of the local have 
ratified an agreement with eight 
“hand shop” bakeries in Wyoming Val- 
ley providing them with weekly pay 
increases of $5 and other benefits. The 
agreement, which is retroactive to 
May 1, establishes a top salary brack- 
et of $72 weekly in these bakeries: 
Heights Bakery, New York Baking 
Co., Kornblatt Bakery, Keystone Bak- 
ery and United Bakery, all of Wilkes- 
Barre; International Bakery, Ply- 
mouth, and F. W. Baking Co. and 
Wyoming Bakery, both of Edwards- 
ville. 


——PREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


STANDARD BRANDS NET 
HOLDS STEADY; 40c PAID 


NEW YORK—Consolidated net in- 
come of Standard Brands, Inc., and 
subsidiaries operating in the US. for 
the first six months of 1952 amounted 
to $4,184,486, equivalent after pre- 
ferred dividend requirements to $1.20 
a share, Joel S. Mitchell, president, 
has announced. Net income for the 
same six months of 1951 was $4,225,- 
184, or $1.21 a share. In both periods, 
3,174,527 shares of common stock 
were outstanding. i 

On the new basis of consolidating 
operations of the Canadian subsidiary 
for the current year, net income for 
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a—————":?2 Pk Ese_S_0eeee 
RETAIL BAKERY SALES 
REPORTED UP 


WASHINGTON—According to the 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, sales of retail 
bakeries during May of this year 
were 5% above the preceding month 
and 7% above sales for May, 1951. 
For the five months of 1952 as com- 
pared with the same months of 1951, 
sales were estimated to be up 3%. 
———— as 
the first six months of 1952 amounted 
to $4,535,126, or $1.31 a share. 

Net sales of the company and do- 
mestic subsidiaries totaled $180,156,- 
135 for the six months ended June 
30, 1952, against $172,560,440 in the 
like 1951 period, an increase of 4%. 
Including Canadian sales, the total 
for the first six months of 1952 would 
be $192,734,048. 

For the second quarter of 1952, 
consolidated net income (after taxes) 
was $2,140,038, or 62¢ a share com- 
pared with $2,136,127 of 62¢ a share 
in the second quarter of 1951. In- 
cluding Canadian net income, the to- 
tal for the second quarter of 1952 
was $2,296,474, or 67¢ a share. 

The combined sales of unconsoli- 
dated subsidiaries operating outside 
the U.S. and Canada, in terms of 
U.S. dollars, were $11,009,284 and 
their combined net income was $986,- 
128, for the first six months of their 
current year. Dividends received from 
such subsidiaries were equivalent to 
18¢ a share during the first six months 
of 1952, compared to 17¢ a share dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1951. 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of Standard Brands, Inc., a quar- 
terly dividend of 40¢ a share was 
declared on the common stock pay- 
able on Sept. 15, 1952, to stockholders 
of record Aug. 15, 1952. A quarterly 
dividend of 8742¢ a share on the pre- 
ferred stock was also declared pay- 
able Sept. 15, 1952, to stockholders 
of record Sept. 2, 1952. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PURITY BAKERIES CORP. 
NET INCOME DECREASES 


CHICAGO—Purity Bakeries Corp. 
for the 28 weeks ended July 12, 1952, 
reports consolidated net income of 
$1,335,996 after interest, deprecia- 
tion, federal taxes, all other charges 
and deduction for minority interest. 
This net income amounts to $1.66 a 
share on 805,045 shares of common 
stock outstanding, and compares with 
net income of $1,437,097 or $1.79 a 
share for the corresponding 28 weeks 
of 1951. 

For the 12 weeks ended July 12, 
1952, consolidated net income was 
$619,096 after all charges and minor- 
ity interest. This amounts to 77¢ 
a share and compares with net in- 
come of $547,915 or 69¢ a share for 
the corresponding 12 weeks of 1951. 

The board of directors of Purity 
Bakeries declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 60¢ a share on the com- 
mon stock of the corporation, payable 
Aug. 29, 1952, to stockholders of 
record Aug. 15, 1952. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 
IMPROVES SALES, NET 


NEW YORK—Sales of the National 
Biscuit Co. for the quarter ended 
June 30 and the first half of 1952 
were substantially higher than in the 
corresponding 1951 periods and prof- 
its also were improved despite sharp- 
ly higher taxes, the company reported 
recently. 


For the quarter ended June 30, 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking company stocks listed on the New York Stock 
¥xchange and the New York Curb Market: 


1952, net income was $4,512,608 or 
65¢ a share on 6,289,448 shares of 
common stock, compared with net of 
$3,779,979 or 53¢ a common share 
in the second quarter last year. 

For the first half of 1952 net in- 
come was $8,737,649 or $1.25 a com- 
mon share, compared with net of $7,- 
785,512 or $1.10 a common share in 
the year ago period. 

In the June quarter this year net 
sales amounted to $85,777,929 against 
$81,787,616 in the second quarter of 
1951 and for the six months sales 
were $171,230,352 against $162,984,- 
094. Taxes for the June quarter this 
year were $5,401,297 and for the half 
year $10,059,578, compared with $3,- 
710,223 and $7,392,523, respectively, 
last year. 
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WARD BAKING RECORDS 


LOWER SALES, INCOME 


NEW YORK—tThe unfavorable ef- 
fects of baking industry strikes and 
a delayed price relief under govern- 
ment restrictions were responsible for 
a dip in both dollar sales and net in- 
come for the Ward Baking Co., ac- 
cording to Faris R. Russell, chairman 
of the board. 

Net sales of Ward products for the 
27 weeks ended July 5 were $46,473,- 
291, compared with $47,149,084 for 
the same period of 1951. Net income 
for the period was $868,860, compared 
with $960,243 (adjusted to reflect ret- 
roactive increases in taxes) for the 
period ending July 7, 1951. 

Earnings for the first half of 1952 
on Ward common stock as of July 5 
were 90¢ compared with an adjusted 
$1.02 in the first half of last year. 
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INTERSTATE BAKERIES NET 
INCREASES TO $1,159,142 


KANSAS CITY —lInterstate Bak- 
eries Corp., Kansas City, reports net 
income of $1,159,142 for the 28 weeks 
ended July 12, 1952, after deprecia- 
tion and interest and after provision 
of $2,097,308 for federal income and 
excess profits taxes. This is equal, 
after preferred dividends, to $1.58 a 
share of common stock. 

This compares with net income of 
$1,153,183 in the corresponding period 
of 1951, equal, after preferred divi- 
dends, to $1.57 a common share. Net 
sales for the first 28 weeks of 1952 
totaled $41,977,646, against $36,398,- 
523 in the same period of 1951. 

Interstate directors declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 25¢ on 











Continental Baking Co. 


Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd........... 
Gomewnl Bipikimg Oe. ....sccccccccccscccceees 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. ............... 
I rece sc dete secedcesecens 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pid. ............... 
is a eee 
Sunshine Biscuits, Imc. .........:..eseecees 
United Biscuit of America ................ 
United Biscuit of America, $4.50 Pfd....... 
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Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded Aug. 1: 


TI, no's 6 c.nc necece ste 
Wagner Baking Co. ........ 


Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 


High Low Close Close 
July 4, Aug. 1, 
——— 1952. 1952 1952 
iennanenns 21% 16% 17% 17% 
ay besa ea 99 91 91 92 
eee 12 10% 11y% 114% 
Sans eee 162 149 154 153 
ere re. 3534 30% 32% 33% 
paictaceneae 1845% 163% 173% 171% 
ee Ayer 31% 275% 31% 31% 
pice town 68 56 654% 68 
ismepe aed 36 2954 34y, 36 
Sandee eeu ae 109 101%, 106 106 
Bid Asked 
eee ee 16 17% 


AE ee ee 1% 7% 





common and $1.20 on preferred, both 
payable Oct. 1 to holders of record 
Sept. 18. 
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GENERAL DIVIDENDS 

NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., an- 
nounced that the directors have de- 
clared a dividend of 20¢ a share on 
the shares of common stock payable 
Aug. 1, 1952, to holders of record 
July 15, 1952, and the regular divi- 
dend of $2 a share on the $8 preferred 
stock payable Oct. 1, 1952, to hold- 
ers of record Sept. 17, 1952. 
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GENERAL BAKING 26-WEEK 
INCOME UNDER LAST YEAR 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
announced that the estimated net 
profit of the company for the 26-week 
period ended June 28, 1952 (after 
estimated federal income taxes of 
$1,338,094), amounted to $1,071,163, 
equal to 46.55¢ a common share after 
meeting preferred dividend require- 
ments. 

This compares with an estimated 
net profit for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1951 (after estimated federal 
income taxes of $1,310,833), of $1,- 
098,336 or 48.28¢ a common share. 
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KROGER SALES UP 

CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kroger 
Co. for the seventh 4-week period 
ended July 12, 1952, totaled $79,- 
585,892, an 8% increase over sales 
of $73,375,879 for the 4-week period 
a year ago. Cumulative sales for the 
seven periods of 1952 totaled $561,- 
977,761, a 5% increase over sales of 




















U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR JULY, 1952 
(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% of production. Ad- 


justed 


estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to account 


for approximately 74% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 
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CER PO a 
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MN ID ok bicie ds 6 a0 de a pcvreiys Radse 
Interior Sowthwest 2.0... csessecess 
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Seattle-Tacoma 
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Interior North Pacific .............. 
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July June July 
1952 1952 1951 
2,056,600 2,288,347 2,018,462 

986,329 1,117,044 1,096,112 
1,637,422 2,013,220 1,879,078 
2,623,751 3,130,264 2,975,190 
1,133,216 1,127,222 1,137,598 
3,595,154 3,637,398 3,904,466 
4,728,370 4,764.620 5,042,064 

687,825 642,662 657,085 

176,848 124,386 160,096 

191,434 142,678 187,314 
1,056,107 909,726 1,004,495 
1,839,282 2,023,671 2,065,409 

12,304,110 13,116,228 13,105,620 
T32 73.6 73.5 
16,694,600 17,868,700 18,050,000 


$535,070,779 for the same seven pe- 
riods last year. Average number of 
Kroger stores in operation during the 
period was 1,932, compared with 2,022 
stores during the 1951 period, a de- 
crease of 4%. 
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A. H. KRUEGER MAY BE 
OPS BAKERY CHIEF 


WASHINGTON — It is expected 
here that A. H. Krueger will be made 
permanent chief of the baking, feed, 
milling and grain branch of the 
Office of Price Stabilization. Up to 
this time Mr. Krueger has been act- 
ing chief of the branch in place of 
Earl Corey, the original supervisor of 
this section of OPS. 

At the same time the OPS redistri- 
bution of personnel made Walter 
Dietz the final authority on baking 
industry problems. It was up to this 
time uncertain if the price agency 
might wipe out the bakery branch 
of the price agency. 

It was learned that Mr. Krueger 
recommended to the OPS heads that 
Mr. Dietz be retained, since he was 
an experienced bakery industry offi- 
cial and, as an OPS veteran, under- 
stood price control technique. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WIN PAY INCREASE 

JOHNSTOWN, PA.—Approximate- 
ly 45 employees of the Kolb Baking 
Corp., are in line for a wage boost 
of 5¢ hour. The increase is provided 
in a new contract signed by manage- 
ment and Johnstown Local 337, Bak- 
ery & Confectionery Workers, In- 
ternational Union of America (AFL). 
The union is official bargaining agent 
for the bakery firm’s maintenance and 
production force. In addition to the 
pay hike, the agreement calls for an 
improved vacation plan. Employees 
will receive one week’s vacation 
after one year’s service; two weeks 
after three years and three weeks 
after 10 years. 
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HATHAWAY BUILDS 
PLANT ADDITION 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO—Hathaway 
Bakeries, Inc., is erecting a $100,000 
addition to its baking and distribu- 
tion plant here, according to N. W. 
Walker, manager. The addition is a 
two-story structure, with one floor 
to be used as a garage for a fleet 
of about 50 bakery trucks and the 
other as storage space for baked 
goods. The firm employs about 150 in 

















. Youngstown. 
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LEAVES NATIONAL YEAST 

CHICAGO—Carl H. Barthel, bak- 
ery service manager of National Yeast 
Corp., Chicago, announces his resig- 
nation from that firm as of July 1. 
Mr. Barthel says he has no plans for 
the immediate future, but will make 
an announcement at a later date, 
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ABA Outlines 
Program for 
Convention 


CHICAGO—A_ well-rounded pro- 
gram is being prepared for the five- 
day convention of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. The convention will be held 
at the Hotel Sherman here Oct. 18-22. 

New and different features will be 
used to create more interesting ses- 
sions, according to J. Roy Smith, 
Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, Ala., ABA 
president and general chairman for 
the convention program. 

“There will be many subjects of 
keen interest to bakers in the general 
sessions and the branch meetings,” 
Mr. Smith said. “The ABA always 
has sought to bring vital information 
to the baker during the convention 
meetings. This year we are designing 
the program to do an even better job 
than in the past. ; 

“Chairmen of the branch sessions 
are changing the form of their meet- 
ings, to present industry material in 
more interesting form. New features 
will be added to the general sessions. 
We have planned the program so as 
to provide more free time for bakers 
attending the convention, giving them 
greater opportunity to discuss with 
other bakers industry problems. 

“The officers and governors of the 
association join me in urging every 
baker to make every effort to come 
to Chicago for the convention in Oc- 
tober. We know it will be most worth- 
while.” 

Program Breakdown Pending 

Mr. Smith said that detailed plans 
and information as to speakers and 
subject matter for each day’s meet- 
ings are being developed and will be 
announced in the near future. 

Reports will be had from and in- 
formation given on the industry study 
being made by Northwestern Univer- 
sity. The ABA Washington office will 
discuss the status of the bread stand- 
ards, with latest information avail- 
able at the time. 

A pre-convention meeting of the 
wholesale cake branch will be held 
on Saturday, Oct. 18. Chairman of 
the session is Carl G. Denton, Farm 
Crest Bakeries, Inc., Detroit. There 
will be meetings of the cake branch 
in the morning and again in the aft- 
ernoon. 

Sunday meetings will be held by 
the ABA executive committee and by 
the board of governors. The chair- 
man’s and president’s reception will 
be held in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Sherman from 5 p.m. to 7 p.m. 

Plans are being formulated to have 
the Bakers of America Program radio 
production Hollywood Star Playhouse 
broadcast from the Hotel Sherman 
at 4 to 4:30 p.m. Details as to stars 
and the story are being worked out. 

Monday’s program will start with 
a breakfast by the Young Bakery 
Executives, followed by the general 
session of the ABA at 10 a.m. Curtiss 
H. Scott, Grocers Baking Co., Louis- 
ville, ABA chairman, will preside at 
the general session. Reports will be 
given by the various officers and 
committee chairmen. 


AIB Meeting Oct. 20 

Monday afternoon the annual meet- 
ing of the members of the American 
Institute of Baking will be held. De- 
parting from the custom of the past, 
the AIB meeting will be held at the 
new institute building. Louis E. Cas- 
ter, Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., AIB chairman, will preside. 

Tuesday, the Allied Trades of the 
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Baking Industry will hold a break- 
fast. Branch sessions will be held 
starting at 10 a.m. by the house-to- 
house branch, William L. Taggart, 
Colonial Baking Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., chairman; wholesale pie 
branch, Nathan R. Rogers, Paradise 
Baking Co., New York, chairman; 
multiple-unit-retail, John S. Clark, 
Roselyn Bakeries, Indianapolis, chair- 
man, and Young Bakery Executives, 
L. O. Hamilton, White Baking Co., 
Indianapolis, chairman. 

The wholesale bread branch will 
open its session Tuesday noon with 
a luncheon, continuing through the 
afternoon. Robert H. Jennings, Jr., 
Palmetto Baking Co., Orangeburg, 
S.C., is chairman. 

The annual bakers party will be 
held in the Grand Ballroom at 7:30 
p.m. Tuesday. 

The concluding session Wednesday 
will open at 10 a.m. with guest speak- 
ers followed by the Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program presentation with a re- 
view of 1952 and an outline of plans 
for 1953. 
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FIVE BAKERS RECEIVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS TO AIB 


CHICAGO — Announcement has 
been made by the American Institute 
School of Baking of the awarding of 
scholarships to five bakers for the 
AIB 20-week general course. They 
will enter class No. 62 which is 
starting Aug. 4, and graduating Dec. 
19. Each scholarship represents $750, 
which will pay the recipient’s tuition 
and part of the living expenses. 

The awards are the first to be 
made in accordance with a plan com- 
pleted by the institute’s board of 
directors in March. Seven scholar- 
ships per year have been established 
by members of the industry. 

Those receiving awards and the 
firms offering them are: Delbert V. 
Bryant, Brown-Greer Baking Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. — Ekco Foundation 
scholarship; Robert P. Snoor, Hough 
Bakeries, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio— 
Standard Brands, Inc., scholarship; 
Wesley Horton, Baker’s Shop Store, 
Wichita Falls, Texas — Joe Lowe 
Foundation scholarship; Vernal Le- 
roy DuFrene, Jr., Golden Crest Bak- 





ery, Chico, Cal—C. A. Swanson & 
Sons scholarship, and Joseph John 
Linden, Allen’s Cake Box, Elizabeth, 
N.J.—Ekco Foundation scholarship. 

Anyone interested in scholarships 
for future classes may secure appli- 
cation forms from the Office of the 
Registrar, American Institute School 
of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 
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PILLSBURY MILLS MAKES 
BAKERY DIVISION CHANGES 


MINNEAPOLIS—Several changes 
in responsibility in the bakery division 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., have been 
announced by George S. Pillsbury, 
division vice president. Also an- 
nounced was the change in designa- 
tion—from bakery products division 
to bakery division. 

Bruce Cruzen, Fred A. Wendorf, 
E. A. Larson, Harry Loving and A. F. 
Borer have received new appoint- 
ments. Mr. Cruzen is now manager 
of the bakery division for Globe Mills 
division, Los Angeles, with responsi- 
bility including the intermountain 
and Pacific Coast territories. Fax 
Saunders will continue as sales man- 
ager in that area. 

Mr. Wendorf was appointed sales 
manager of the bakery division at 
Minneapolis, to handle sales adver- 
tising and promotional activities east 
of the Rockies. Mr. Larson, now as- 
sistant to the sales manager in Min- 
neapolis, will coordinate bakery divi- 
sion sales activities with Mr. Wen- 
dorf, and will head the hard wheat 
products section. 

Mr. Loving was appointed soft 
wheat products manager and man- 
ager of new and industrial products 
for the division. Mr. Borer, the assist- 
ant bakery mix manager, will be 
headquartered in Springfield, Ill., and 
will assist Dewey Samson, bakery 
mix manager. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BORDEN APPOINTMENTS 

NEW YORK—Oscar J. Ketscher 
has been appointed district sales man- 
ager for Michigan and Harry L. 
Shedd for New England for the Bor- 
den Food Products Co., a division of 














*the Borden Co., O. D. Hall, general 


sales manager has announced. 
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Body building Food 














BOOK COVERS PROMOTE SANDWICHES — Ten catchy 
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“Sandwich 


Snacker” advertisements can carry “August is Sandwich Time” on into the 
school year, according to Boyd Knell, 500 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago 12, 
Ill., who distributes the school book covers shown above. Using phrases such 
as “A sandwich and a glass of milk before you go to bed,” and “Outdoors and 
sandwiches go together,” it is expected that the actual consumption of sand- 
wiches by schooi children might be increased through the advertising on the 
book covers. In addition, specific advertising of a baker’s brand name is 
gained through the imprinting on the book cover. About 35 million book 
covers have been distributed by bakers and millers in past years. 
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Program Set for 
Southern Bakers 
Production Session 


ATLANTA—tThe program for the 
Southern Bakers Assn. Production 
Conference, to be held at the Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Sept. 14-16, has 
been completed, according to an an- 
nouncement by the chairmen, J. M. 
Albright, American Bakeries Co., At- 
lanta, and Wallace K. Swanson, Co- 
lumbia Baking Co., Atlanta. 

The opening session Sept. 15 will 
be dedicated to the American Bak- 
ers Assn., and it will include talks 
by Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking 
Co., Louisville, ABA chairman, and 
J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Mo- 
bile, Ala.. ABA president. Also sched- 
uled for the Sept. 15 morning ses- 
sion are talks by Raymond Streb, 
Royal Baking Co., Raleigh, N.C., SBA 
president; Bert Cline, SBA secretary, 
and Guy T. Shiverdecker, National 
Home Baking Co., Dayton, Ohio, who 
will speak on management and pro- 
duction. Dr. L. A. Rumsey, head of 
the Florida State University School 
of Baking Science and Management, 
will introduce students attending. 

Speakers and their topics the after- 
noon of Sept. 15 will be G. H. Ek- 
stedt, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York, fermentation; Orville J. Pick- 
ens, Wilson & Co., Chicago, cake for- 
mula balance; Peter Pirrie, Bakers 
Weekly, New York, preventive main- 
tenance, and Walter Warrick, J. R. 
Short Milling Co., Chicago, personnel. 

The banquet will be held the eve- 
ning of Sept. 15. 

The morning program Sept. 16 will 
include F. B. Evers, Jr., American 
Bread Co., Nashville, a young man’s 
future; W. E. Broeg, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, cakes; 
Glenn Finley, Morten Milling Co. 
Dallas, chemists view on fungal en- 
zymes; Glenn Hargrave, the Pani- 
plus Co., Kansas City, practical view- 
point of fungal enzymes, and R. C. 
Bingham, Fuchs Baking Co., South 
Miami, yeast-raised products. t 

Speakers and topics the afternoon 
of Sept. 16 will include Victor E. 
Marx, secretary of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers; Paul 
Pfrommer, Durkee Famous Foods, 
Chicago, sweet goods, puff paste, 
fillings and icings; Tyler Stevens, 
American Machine & Foundry Co, 
New York, dough development, and 
Fred G. Wheeler, Armour & Co. 
frozen bakery products. “The Land 
of Everyday Miracles” will be shown 
through courtesy of Standard Brands, 
Inc., by Lee Holley, Atlanta. 
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PROCESSED EGG OUTPUT 
FOR JUNE TABULATED 


WASHINGTON—The quantity of 
liquid egg produced during June to- 
taled 47,912,000 lb., compared with 
49,579,000 lb. during June last year 
and the 1946-50 average of 91,025,000 
Ib., the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reported July 25. The quan- 
tities used for immediate consump- 
tion and freezing were larger than 
last year. The quantity produced for 
drying was smaller. 

Dried egg production during June 
totaled 1,427,000 Ib., compared with 
2,652,000 Ib. during June last year 
and the average of 12,946,000 Ib. 

The quantity of frozen egg pro 
duced during June totaled 41,265,000 
Ib., compared with 39,678,000 Ib. in 
June last year and 45,124,000 Ib. 
the 1946-50 average. 
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Bulk delivery truck 
first of its kind 


UNVEILED RECENTLY before interested, bakers, Atkinson's 
new truck promises sizable savings in distribution costs. 
Flour flows direct to truck from Atkinson's 50,000 cwt. 
storage bins, is "fluidized" by unique air-mixing chamber 
for low-pressure delivery in bulk directly to receptacle 
at bakery. Sacking, handling, storing is eliminated at 
both ends. The method may herald revolution in flour 
distribution, with bulk flour moving by both 

truck and rail faster and at greatly reduced 

cost. We hope so. Atkinson Milling Company, 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


# “IT'S BIN AGED” REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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ONE=MAN DELIVERY of flour is handled by truck driver, either with 
electric or gas engine power. Tom Williams, bakery superintendent 
of Red Owl Stores and N.S. Colb, superintendent of Rochester (Minn. ) 
Bread Company examine controls. 


AMAZINGLY LOW pressure is needed to move flour 
because of "fluidizing" in special air lock. 


Tom Whalen, Atkinson sales, watches pressure 


gauge with J.E. Tappan Jr., president Excelsior 





' Baking Company, Minneapolis. 
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DESIGNER of new truck, president 
F.M. Atkinson watches demonstration 
with Dave Mattson, assistant plant 
superintendent, who helped in 
planning, assembling and running 
test operations on truck. 





NO SPECIAL receiving equipment is 
needed in bakery. Flexible delivery 
hose ends in flour-dust catcher, is 
quickly attached to storage receptacle, 
moves flour up to 100 ft. on level, 


SUITABLE type of receiving bin for 
bakery is made by Day Company, 

neapolis in various heights and 
capacities. Flour enters top, is 
drawn off from bottom and borne by 
conveyor to mixer. 
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VERY baker can tell of some 
, tx in his career when he 
bought heavily in lard (or some 

other commodity) just before the 
market broke upward. Few are anx- 
ious to admit that they have fre- 
quently blundered in the other direc- 
tion. It is characteristic that we bak- 
ers often fall into the habit of re- 
garding our purchasing chores as a 
harmless form of gambling, instead 
of as an exacting part of our duties. 

The smaller, independent bakery 
operator, of necessity, can devote 
only a fraction of his time to the 
procurement of materials. Larger 
bakeries, with whom he must com- 
pete, establish purchasing depart- 
ments. They staff them with shrewd 
men who spend all their working 
hours seeking better quality ingredi- 
ents at lower prices. They set rigid 
standards for the materials they re- 
quire. They test samples of shipments 
against these specifications. It is their 
considered judgment that hearsay, 
bias, and taproom friendships are not 
sufficient alone to guide the buyer in 
such a highly competitive industry. 

Some simple rules for the harried 
baker in his purchasing might be as 
follows: 
@ Put your order in writing. 
@ Wherever possible specify quality, 
date and price. 
Maintain definite hours and days, 
for purchasing. 


Make a periodic inventory. 


Solicit the opinions of salesmen, 
but make up your own mind. 


Study your trade magazine and 
market reports. 


The more limited the time the bak- 
er can devote to his purchasing, the 
more vital is the need for a system. 
It is highly embarrassing, for in- 
stance, to find two shipments of the 
same material arriving from two dif- 
ferent companies. This is often the 
result of verbal commitments, made 
in haste and forgotten. Not only is 
there the danger of spoilage, if the 
product is perishable, but it involves 
a needless amount of idle capital. 
Such conflicts, however, can be pre- 
vented if a purchasing book is used. 


Most business stationery stores can 
supply purchasing forms, bound to- 
gether in books with duplicates, and 
numbered for easy reference. They 
should include the space to list the 
proposed shipping date, the route of 


shipment, the date of the order, de- 
tails as to quality and size of contain- 
ers, price and freight payment de- 
tails. There should also be a line for 
the signature of the purchaser. Such 
orders should be made in duplicate, 
with the carbon copy remaining in the 
book for reference. 

The advantage of written orders is 
obvious, but it can be nullified unless 
the system is followed for all pur- 
chases. If some orders are given ver- 
bally and others in writing, the con- 
fusion can mount up stratospheri- 
cally. If details of quality and quan- 
tity, as well as price, are not includ- 
ed in the written order, it makes it 
doubly hard to argue about them 
later. When the shipment has been 
received, moreover, and before pay- 
ment is made, it is good practice to 
attach the duplicate purchase order 
to the invoice. This, in itself, invites 
a check of the specifications against 
the delivered quality of the shipment. 
Meanwhile the carbon copy serves as 
a reminder that the material has been 
ordered. 

A contract to purchase (Fig. 1) 
presupposes that there is integrity 
on both sides of the agreement. This 
writer’s experience has been that the 
manufacturers and suppliers who sell 
to the baking industry guard their 
reputation for honestly zealously. It 
is to their self-interest to do so. It 
is equally important for the baker 
to keep his ideals high when buying. 
He must not seek to beat down the 
price by falsely quoting lower bids 
from competing suppliers. When com- 
paring any prices, in fact, he should 
also compare quality. Once an agree- 
ment is consummated, after careful 
thought, it should be final. 

Unfortunately many of the raw ma- 
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Often It’s Not How You Sell But 
How You Buy. That Boosts Profit 









































PURCHASE ORDER —— 
1642 
Midwestern Baking Suppliers, Inc., wis 
4200 West Minnehaha Avenue osre_July 15, 1952 
Minneapolis, Minn. sriprinc oare_ August 10, 195, 2 
KINDLY ENTER OUR ORDER AS FOLLOWS: wa Blank Trucking Company 
suppuerX- Y. Z. Corrugate renua_1£-10 Days- Net 30 
161) Pleasant Avenue r.o.e_Prepaid-Delivered our 
Anytown, Illinois Plant 
QUANTITY UNIT OESCRIPTION PRICE 
1,000 {15 toa] 200# Test - Corrugated Boxes am 
bundle Size: 224" x 154" x 92" ae 
Stitched corners 
Printed two panels, one color 
"Blank Baking Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
wemeen__Blank Baking Company 
avoress___2900 Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
ev——dohn Doe, Purchasing Agent _| 








Figure 1 


terials bought by the baker are not 
easily graded as to quality. While 
flour, for example, may be ordered 
with exact specifications as to pro- 
tein and ash content, it is still diffi- 
cult to measure the quality of the 
gluten. Thus two mills might mill 
flour that has identical analysis, al- 
though having widely variant baking 








Indicates that... 0 . 


REMARKS AND INTERPRETATION OF ANALYSES: 


ellent tolerance to mixing. 
bility. 
cellent loaf volume. 
flour. 


Buyer's Value Index - 103 
(100 - Average Value) 





Lab No 5890 FLOUR ANALYSIS REPORT 
ABC No Date. 4/29/52 
SAMPLE HISTORY: 
Sera ewe Tee | ee eee 
EMRICH BAKING CO, __.....ot ..MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 0 from 
| NORTH MINNESOTA MILLING COs. of Se i ee 
| Car No Order No SS a 


ANALYTICAL DATA 
(14% Moisture Basis) 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 
| Protein L2+53 9% ash. 493 96 Moistureh? «50 


PARINOGRAPH ANALYSIS 


Water required for stamdard consistency: ( Abs.) 65.0 % Time to reach highest consistency 
Mechanical Tolerance Index_... 100 - 
AMYLOGRAPH ANALYSIS 


oz. percwt. of your malt should be added 
Laboratory Baking: Mixing Time - 10 min.; Absorption - 64.06 


This flour is very strong and has excellent baking properties. 
The flour has a slightly long mixing requirement and has ex- 
In spite of the flour's strength, 
it is very mellow and produces doughs with very good machina- 
The flour has excellent oven spring, producing ex- 
The interior of the loaf produced was 
very good. With normal bake shop treatment, this flour shoulda 
give you excellent results but should be blended with a weaker 


V.Good Plus 
% Color... Bright 


Tt 








Figure 2 3 


qualities. A similar problem arises in 
the purchase of many other bakery 
ingredients. In such cases the baker 
must specify the brand name that 
has proved satisfactory in the past, 
and presume that the manufacturer 
can maintain uniform standards. 

Wherever possible, nevertheless, 
the baker should give the vendor 
every indication as to the grade of 
quality he desires. In ordering corru- 
gated boxes or corrugated cake cir- 
cles, to quote an obvious case, he 
should specify if the board should 
be strong enough to test 175 Ib., 200 
Ib., or even above. Such factors have 
an important place in the future per- 
formance of the material, to say 
nothing of the original price. Cello- 
phane is manufactured in varying de- 
grees of strength and solidity, de- 
pending upon the intended use. This 
is also true of the paperboard used 
in trays and cake boxes. The vendor 
will respect the baker who makes 
such standards apparent before order- 
ing, rather than leaving them for an 
angry wrangle after delivery. 


Use of Testing Laboratories 

In recent years there has been 4 
growing trend toward use of the 
services of laboratories for testing of 
bakery ingredients. There are several 
excellent firms scattered about the 
country that offer such services for 
a reasonable fee. Many bakeries have 
contracts with laboratories on a year- 
ly basis. They are thus able to in- 
struct their mills to send a small 
sample of each carload of flour milled 
for them to be analyzed. This allows 
the bakery to anticipate the problems 
of mixing time, absorption, malt per- 
centage, and baking qualities. (See 
Fig. 2.) Other ingredients are also 
sent for examination, too, parti 
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if it is from a new, untried supplier. 
Such precautions constitute a valu- 
able tool for better purchasing. 
Salesmen are busy men. It is a 
waste of their time to call on a baker 
and find him either absent or too 
preoccupied to be seen. In recogni- 
tion of this fact many buyers now 
post definite days and hours during 
which all purchasing will be done. 
This enables the vendor to schedule 
his time and travel accordingly. 
Once such a notice is given out, how- 
ever, the baker should adhere to it 
firmly, except in the case of traveling 
men whose time cannot be arranged 
as conveniently as that of local men. 


Fairness to Salesmen 


In fairness to the salesmen and 
the companies they represent the bak- 
ery operator should pursue a policy 
of open-mindedness and frankness. A 
salesman is entitled to show his 
wares, although the baker has not 
time enough to give a baking trial to 
all the products that are offered him. 
If there is no prospect of the vendor 
securing an order in the near future, 
it is only common courtesy to so no- 
tify him. In that way the time of both 
can be better used. 

Intelligent purchasing also requires 
inventory control. Elsewhere in our 
article we have described the methods 
for maintaining a perpetual inventory 
record. This system, properly fol- 
lowed, enables the bakery operator 
to see at a glance the actual con- 
sumption of each material used, from 
day to day, and from month to month. 
It also gives him the amount on hand 
at any given time. 

This ledger can be kept available 
on the desk during purchasing hours. 
By quick reference to it the buyer 
can easily determine the amount of 
materials he should order as well as 
the needed shipping date. While the 
bakery business cannot be operated 
in a way guaranteed to eliminate 
emergency shortages, wise use of in- 
ventory records can prevent many 
unpleasant surprises and can also aid 
the baker in holding inventories to 
logical levels. 

Once all the technical difficulties 
of purchase order, freight route, and 
date of shipment are out of the way, 
there is still the agonizing problem 
of what and when to buy. In this 
era of shifting government supports, 
of exports to foreign countries, and 
inflating labor costs, there are many 
imponderables that can affect the 
cost of what the baker uses. The old 
rules of thumb are inadequate today. 
To whom can we turn for advice? 

One of the trusted sources of in- 
formation available to the bakery 
owner is the salesman who calls on 
him. Very frequently these men have 
access to the thoughts of the execu- 
tives of their own company, men who 
study the trend of prices over the 
nation from year to year. While the 
vendor is naturally reluctant to coun- 
sel any buying into the distant future, 
he is also anxious to keep the good 
will and confidence of the bakery 
operator. It takes a brash baker to pit 
his own judgment against the experi- 
ence and superior sources of infor- 
mation of the trained salesman. 

_To the bakery owner who has the 
time and persistence required, a daily 
reading of the Wall Street Journal, 
recently combined with the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, can provide 
a profitable insight into the ebb and 
flow of prices. Here are daily mar- 
ket quotations on commodities, as 
well as frequent roundups of opinion. 

Other well-known sources of infor- 
mation and advice are the bulletins 
of the International Statistical Bu- 
reau, the Research Institute of Amer- 


ica, and other similar organizations 
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who make their living predicting 
prices and trends for business men 
and investors. It is easily argued that 
if these advisors were infallible, they 
would have made millions in specu- 
lation years ago and have long since 
retired. This is an empty contention, 
however, because these organizations 
have been in successful operation for 
years, retaining clients who have 
learned to use the wisdom of outside 
observers. 

A more familiar source of factual 
material is close at hand, and cer- 
tainly should be foremost in the bak- 
er’s mind. That is the bakery trade 
magazine. There are very few worth- 


while pieces of information that do 
not appear in the trade magazines. As 
one baker told me recently, ‘““My fam- 
ily knows better than to expect much 
of me on the day that my baking 
trade publication arrives. I take it 
home in the evening and read it from 
one end to the other. I couldn’t af- 
ford to miss an issue.” 

One of the precautions that must 
be borne in mind, however, is that 
there can be no guarantee for the 
predictions received from any source. 
There are too many variable factors. 
Consequently any strong advice to 
buy (or to abstain from buying) could 
be upset by the whims of a man in 
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the Kremlin, or by a political move 
in the Department of Agriculture. All 
this brings the bakery operator back 
to the essential fact of his existence: 
He should try to make his profits 
from the day-to-day operation of his 
plant, not commodity speculation. 

In recapitulation, then, there is an 
increased need in these days of nar- 
row margins for thoughtful buying 
on the part of the bakery operator. 
Fo this task he needs to bring sys- 
tematic ordering and control of in- 
ventory. He must study the markets. 
He must rely upon the experienced 
salesman. He must buy wisely for 
use, not for gambling. 
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A few things RIEGEL 
can do for you... 


Keep products dry 
Keep products moist 
Retard rancidity 

Seal with heat or glue 
Provide wet strength 
Stop grease penetration 
Retain aromas, flavors 
Resist extreme cold 
Reduce breakage 
Prevent sifting 

Protect from light 
Resist alkalis 

Resist corrosion 

Boost machine efficiency 
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tailor-made Riegel PoP 


RANCIDITY is a common problem for many products that contain 


natural oils or that are cooked in oil. It is a problem Riegel 


has solved for many different products such as potato chips, 


peanuts and prepared flours. A paper that is right 


for one product is not always right for another. In one case 


the answer may be a simple waxed paper. . . 


in another it may be a triple lamination of foil and 


special glassines. Whatever is needed, Riegel can usually 


tailor-make the right paper . . . quickly, efficiently, 


economically. Just tell us what you want paper 


to do for you. Write for more information to 


Riegel Paper Corporation, P.O. Box 170, 
Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 


A 


el FUNCTIONAL PAPERS FOR PROTECTIVE PACKAGING 
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Keep the Family 
Cookie Jar Full 


When the baker takes aim at increasing his volume and boost- 
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ing profits, one of his first targets should be the family cookie jar. 
Undoubtedly, in homes with children the shelf that holds that 
cookie jar is the most popular spot in the house. Even among adults, 
the well established morning and afternoon snacks by housewives 
and the evening snack make the cookie jar a family institution. 


Don’t let it get empty. This is a market almost without bounds, 
providing that you can make a product (or products) that catch the 
fancy and tastes of your customers. There are vast opportunities and 
rich rewards for you if only you'll direct your merchandising toward 
increasing the daily per capita consumption of cookies in every 
family in your trade area. 


Perhaps, you are still fighting the housewife’s personal pride 
when you compete for her cake and pie business. But, this sales 
resistance factor exists far less—maybe not at all—with cookies. 
The housewife will prefer your quality product to her own, provid- 
ing that you can catch her taste. 


Here’s one method of promoting the sale of cookies: find a 
jumbo-sized cookie jar and display it in your front window full of 
cookies. Use signs or banners to tell the customers that cookies 


APRICOT WHOLE WHEAT Sieve and fold in 





should be purchased regularly, not on special occasions. Tell them to 
keep their cookie jars full. Try a cookie jar theme in your advertising. 


A well-arranged display case filled with taste-tempting cookies 
also will promote sales. Give the youngster who visits your bakery 
a free cookie. Most important of all, use only the best ingredients 
and bake your cookies with care and skill. Then, you will find that 
one dozen will be the salesman for the next dozen. 


COOKIES 


Cream together: 
3 lb. brown sugar 
2 lb. shortening 
2 lb. 8 oz. ground dried apricots 
1 pt. honey 
1 oz. soda 
% oz. cinnamon 
1 oz. salt 
Add: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
2 lb. 8 oz. buttermilk 
Mix together and add: 
3 lb. whole wheat flour 
4 lb. 8 oz. pastry flour 
2% oz. baking powder 
Roll out to about % in. thickness. 
Sprinkle well with granulated sugar. 
Roll out to about % in. thickness. 
Cut the cookies out, using a 2% or 
3 in. plain or scalloped cutter. Bake 
on lightly greased pans at about 
S73” F. 


APRICOT FILLED COCONUT 
COOKIES 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 2 oz. shortening 
3% oz. soda 
% oz. ammonia 
% oz. nutmeg 
% oz. salt 
Add: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Mix in: 
% pt. honey 
4 oz. water 


1 lb. macaroon coconut 
2 lb. 12 oz. pastry flour 


Roll out one half of the dough 
about 1/8-3/16 in. thick. Cut into 
cookies having a 2% or 3 in. diameter. 
Place the cookies on lightly greased 
pans. 

Wash the cookies with water and 
then place a spot of apricot paste in 
the center. After the apricot paste 
has been placed on the cookies, cover 
them with cookies cut out of the 
balance of the dough. Cut the top 
cookies slightly thinner, if possible. 
Seal the edges slightly and then 
wash the tops with a little milk or 
an egg wash. 

Bake carefully at about 360° F. 
Double pan if necessary. 


BLACK WALNUT COOKIES 
Mix together on medium speed for 
about two minutes: 


2 Ib. 
1 Ib. 


4 oz. brown sugar 
shortening 
% oz. soda 
2 OZ. salt 
4 oz. cinnamon 
3 Ib. pastry flour 
8 oz. whole eggs 
12 oz. milk 
Maple flavor to suit 


Roll out to about % in. thickness. 
Sprinkle with chopped black walnuts 
and then roll out to about % in. 
thickness. Cut out with a 2% or 3 in. 
plain round cutter. Place on lightly 
greased pans and wash with an egg 
wash. Bake at about 375° F. 


i 


BUTTERMILK COOKIES 
Cream together: 

3 lb. 12 oz. sugar 

1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
1% oz. soda 


and wash with an egg wash. Bake at 


about 375° F. 


BELMONT COOKIES 


Mix together on medium speed for 
about two minutes: 





1 Ib. 8 oz. sugar 
Add: 1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
1% oz. eggs 1 oz. salt 
Then add: 3 oz. soda 
2 lb. 6 oz. buttermilk 1% oz. cinnamon 
Add: % oz. ginger 


2 lb. seedless raisins 
Sift together, add and mix in: 
5 lb. flour 
1 oz. cream of tartar 
Roll out and cut with a 2% or 3 
in. cookie cutter. Place on lightly 
greased pans and bake at about 375° 
F. These cookies may be washed wich 
an egg wash before baking if de- 
sired. 


BRAN COOKIES 


Mix together on medium speed for 
about two minutes: 


2 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 


% oz. allspice 
% oz. cloves 
5 lb. pastry flour 


3 lb. 8 oz. fine ground crumbs 
1 qt. molasses 
2 lb. water 


Roll out to about % in. thickness 


and cut 


out with a 3 in. plain round 


cutter. Place on lightly greased pans 
and then place a large seeded raisin 
in the center. Wash with an egg wash 
and bake at about 375° F. 


BUTTERSCOTCH COOKIES 
Mix together on medium speed for 
about two minutes: 


1 lb. shortening 

1 oz. soda 3 lb. brown sugar 

34 oz. salt 1 Ib. 4 oz. shortening 
% oz. cinnamon 1 oz. soda 

1 lb. ground raisins % oz. salt 

2 lb. pastry flour 2 lb. cake flour 

1 Ib. bran 1 Ib. 12 oz. bread flour 
6 oz. whole eggs 8 oz. whole eggs 

6 oz. milk 8 oz. milk 


Vanilla to suit 


Roll out to % in. thickness. Cut out 
with a 3 in. plain round or scalloped 


cutter. Place on lightly greased pans 


Vanilla to suit 
Roll out to % in. thickness. Cut 
out with a 3 in. plain round cutter. 
Place on lightly greased pans. Wash 
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with an egg wash and then bake at 
about 380° F. 
CHOCOLATE CHIP COOKIES 
(No. 1) 
Cream together: 


3 lb. brown sugar 
2 Ib. 4 oz. shortening 


Sprinkle well with coarse granulat- 
ed sugar and then roll out slightly 
thinner. Cut out with a 2% or 3 in. 
plain round or scalloped cutter. Place 1 Ib. 8 oz. brown sugar 
on lightly greased pans and bake at 1 lb. 12 oz. water 
about 375° F. % oz. cinnamon 


8 
DATE FILLED WHOLE WHEAT 


Date Jam 
Cook until thick: 
3 lb. ground pitted dates ss 
Technical 


Editor 


1g oz. salt 
A little lemon extract 


1 lb. butter COOKIES 1% oz. starch 
% oz. salt Cream together: Store in a refrigerator. * 
% oz. soda 


2 lb. granulated sugar 
2 lb. brown sugar 
2 lb shortening 


FILBERT COOKIES 
Cream together: 
1 Ib. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. butter 
12 oz. shortening 
Add: 
5 oz. whole eggs 
Vanilla to suit 
Mix together and add: 
2 lb. cake flour 
1 lb. ground filberts 


Roll the dough out to about \% in. Cream together: 
thickness and cut out the cookies 1 lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 
with small cutters of various shapes. 1 lb. shortening 
Wash with a good egg wash. Bake at 1 Ib. ground raisins 
about 350° F. on lightly greased pans. % oz. soda 

Note: Roast the filberts slightly % oz. cinnamon 


Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
8 oz. whole eggs 1% oz. soda 
Stir in: 1% oz. salt 
2 oz. water Add: 
Sieve and add: 1 lb. ground raisins 
4 lb. 12 oz. cake flour Stir in: 
Then add and mix in: 6 oz. whole eggs 
2 Ib. 8 oz. chocolate chips Add: 
Roll the dough out to an approxi- 1 Ib. 6 oz. milk 
mate % in. thickness. Cut out the Mix together and add, mix until 
cookies with a 2% in. round cutter. gmooth: 
Place on lightly greased pans. Wash 2 lb. cake flour 
with an egg wash and bake at about 1 Ib. 8 oz. bread flour 
360° F. 2 lb. whole wheat flour 
Note: The amount of chocolate Cut out with a 3 in. plain round 
chips to use may be varied as desired. 





A. J. Vander Voort 








and wash with milk. Bake at about 
sin” F. 


HEALTH COOKIES 


cutter. Place a dot of date jam about before grinding them. Add: 
the size of a marble in the center 8 oz. whole eggs 
OLATE CHIP COOKIES 
cue (No. 2) and then fold over. Place on lightly FILBERT SLICES Stir in: 
c greased pans. Wash with an egg wash Cream together: 10 oz. honey 
Mix together on medium speed for and bake at about 375° F. 2 Ib. granulated sugar Then add: 


about two minutes: 
1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. brown sugar 
1 Ib. 4 oz. shortening 


1% Ib. shortening 1 lb. buttermilk 
% oz. mace : 


Mix together and add: 
Fe “al anit 1 Ib. 8 oz. whole wheat flour 
d: 2 Ib. 4 oz. pastry flour 


Date Jam 
Cook together until thick: 
3 lb. 8 oz. ground pitted dates 


8 oz. butter 1 Ib. 8 oz. brown sugar 8 oz. whole eggs 1% oz. baking powder 

k. « -_ 2 - = on Roll out to about % in. thickness. 
of 73 . e e ° 

3 Ib. 12 oz. bread flour 1% oz. salt Vanilla to suit Sprinkle well with granulated sugar 


1 lb. chopped nuts 
1 Ib. whole eggs 
8 oz. milk 
Vanilla to suit 
2 lb. 8 oz. chocolate chips 


and then roll out to about % in. 
thickness. Cut out with a 2% or 3 in. 
plain round cutter. Place on lightly 
greased pans and bake at about 
360° F. 


2 oz. starch 
Lemon flavor to suit 


DATE FILLED COOKIES 
Cream together: 


Sieve together and mix in: 
3 Ib. pastry flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Roll out to about 3/16 in. thickness. 
Cut out the slices with an oblong 





Roll out to shat 1 in. thickness. p Ib. [= granulated sugar cutter 3% in. by 1% in. Wash with HUCKLEBERRY FINN’S FAVOR- 
Cut out with a 2% or 3 in. plain round of, Own ouger an egg wash and dip in chopped toast- 
cutter. Place on lightly greased pans 1S ae. shertening ed filberts. Place on lightly greased aesiigemmeenie 
and bake carefully at about 360° F. x. = pom pans. Bake at about 380° F. Cream together: 
CHOCOLATE COOKIES % oz. salt GINGER COOKIES : = a. —— , 
Cream together: 8 oz. ground pitted dates Mix together on medium speed for 1 Ib. 4 oz. shortening 
2 Ib. 12 oz. granulated sugar Add: about two minutes: 1 Ib. invert syrup or honey 
1 Ib. 8 oz. shortening 4 oz. whole eggs 1 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 1 oz. salt 
t 1 oz. salt Stir in: 8 oz. shortening % oz. soda 
% 0z. soda San wth 2 oz. soda 4 oz. ammonia 
% oz. cinnamon Pret ater i 1 oz. cinnamon ._ 3 oz. cinnamon 
Vanilla to suit oe eet % oz. ginger 3/16 oz. ginger 
p ee ee ; a = rr. % oz. allspice 1 Ib. 8 oz. ground raisins (seeded) 
. 2 oz. whole eggs . : ° 
Stir in: ” 8 oz. whole wheat flour - he Pee Se 
1 Ib. 2 oz. melted chocolate § oz. oatmeal j 5 oz. whole eggs Add: a 
Stir in: Cut out with a 3 or 3% in. plain 1 qt. molasses 13 ‘i _ 
4 es. wik round cutter. Place a spot of date 8 oz. water sirt anther a 
Sift together, add and mix in until jam in the center and then fold over. Roll out to % in. thickness. Cut out ch Bata 
smooth: Wash with an egg wash and bake at with a 3 in. plain round or scalloped ’ 2 


% oz. cream of tartar 
Then add and mix in: 
1 Ib. 4 oz. oatmeal 
Roll and cut with a 2% or 3 in. 
cookie cutter. Place on lightly 
greased pans. Wash with an egg wash 
and bake at 375° F. 


about 375° F. cutter. Place on lightly greased pans 


3 Ib. 8 oz. pastry flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Roll out to about 3/16 in. thickness. 
Cut out with a 3 in. plain or scal- 
loped cutter. Wash with water and 
dip in granulated sugar. Place on 
lightly greased pans and bake at 


ae ae SS SS a 


about 375° F. 


Note: Watch the cookies closely 
during baking. Overbaking spoils the 
flavor. 


CRUMB COOKIES 


Mix together on medium speed for 
about two minutes: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
3 oz. soda 
1% oz. cinnamon 
% oz. ginger 
% oz. allspice 
% oz. cloves 
5 Ib. pastry flour 
4 lb. fine ground crumbs 
1 qt. molasses 
2 lb. water (variable) 


Roll out to about % in. thickness. 





HONEY PEANUT COOKIES 


Cream together: 
2 Ib. 8 oz. brown sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
1 lb. peanut butter 
1% oz. salt 
Add: 
1 Ib. 4 oz. honey 
Add gradually: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
12 oz. milk (variable) 
Sift together and mix in: 
5 Ib. 8 oz. pastry flour 
3% oz. baking powder 
14 oz. cinnamon 
Roll the dough out to about % in. 
thickness. Sprinkle choppedenuts on 
top and then roll to about % in. 
thickness. Cut out with a 2% in. cut- 









LA GRANGE 
FLOURS 












La Grange Flours, whether plain or en- 
riched, remain the same high standard, de- 
pendable flours that have characterized the 
products of La Grange Mills over the three 








quarters of a century and more of their 






operation. 






This quality pattern is not an accident 





but the result of painstaking care in wheat 





selection and careful milling. 














You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 















LA GRANGE MILLS 


Red Wing, Minnesota 









Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces 
9, 


1) 
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Three great baking flours 





\ 


ACME quality baking flours are known by 1 # 

the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- | ea 
perior performance in the shop. ACME ——) | = 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of - ae 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 3 , 
scientific milling technique is backed by a pee . 
half-century of experience . . . and every < 

milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own % 

Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, * Za . 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- Loun 

ITY BAKING RESULTS. —= 


for better baking 


ask for 


sgeme J 


THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 
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ter. Place on lightly greased pans. 
Wash with a good egg wash and then 
bake at about 360° F. 


HONEY GRAHAM COOKIES 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
1 lb. ground raisins 
% oz. soda 
% oz. cinnamon 
14 oz. nutmeg 
Stir in: 
12 oz. honey 
Add: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 lb. buttermilk 
Mix together, add and mix in until 
smooth: 
1 lb. 8 oz. graham flour 
2 lb. pastry flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Roll out to % in. thickness. Sprin- 
kle well with coarse granulated sug- 
ar and then roll out to % in. thick- 
ness. Cut out with a 2% or 3 in. plain 
round cutter. Place on lightly greased 
pans and bake at about 350° F. 


HONEY SPICE COOKIES 
Cream together: 
% at. honey 
10 oz. granulated sugar 
%4 oz. salt 
1% oz. soda 
4% oz. ground anise seed 
¥% oz. ground cardamon seed 
% oz. ammonia 
% oz. cinnamon 
% oz. allspice 
Add gradually: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
4 oz. milk 
Sift and mix in: 
3 lb. 12 oz. pastry flour 
Then add and mix in until smooth: 
4 oz. melted butter \ 
Roll the dough out to about % in. 
thickness. Cut out the cookies with 
a 2% or 3 in. plain or round cutter. 
Place them on lightly greased pans. 
Wash with an egg wash and then 
place a large seeded raisin in the 
center of each cookie. Bake at about 
350° F. 
Note: If desired, a pecan or walnut 
may be used instead of a large raisin 
for the topping of these cookies. 


LIGHT MALT COOKIES 


Mix together on medium speed for 
about two minutes: 
2 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. shortening 
% oz. salt 
1 Ib. 4 oz. raisins (seedless) 
3 Ib. 8 oz. flour 
2% oz. baking powder 
12 oz. whole eggs 
6 oz. malt 
8 oz. water 
Roll out to about % in. thickness. 
Cut out with a 3 in. plain round cut- 
ter. Place on lightly greased pans. 
Wash with an egg wash. Bake at 
about 375° F. 


LEMON COOKIES 


Mix together on medium speed for 
about two minutes: 
2 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. shortening 
% oz. soda 
% oz. salt 
3 Ib. 4 oz. pastry flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
10 oz. whole eggs 
10 oz. milk 
Lemon extract to suit 
Roll out to about % in. thickness. 
Cut out with a 3 in. plain round or 
scalloped cutter. Place on lightly 
greased pans. Wash with an egg wash 
and then bake at about 380° F. 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 









MILLING CO. 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BuHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR Co. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex. 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











CAHOKIA FLOUR C0. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








s . LJ ie 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA @ ARISTOS 








BAKERY FLOURS 
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Want new new money-making IDEAS? IDEAS? 


Now it’s as easy 
as clipping a 





coupon... 











The editors have gone further to make it easy for you to 
obtain additional information about the development of new 
and improved products, new services and new literature offered 
by manufacturers and suppliers. On page 50 in this issue you'll 
find these new money-making ideas described in the Worth 
Looking Into department. 


All you ‘have to do to obtain the additional information 
that you’ll want about the ideas you can use in your operations 
is to clip the coupon-return-address card in the lower outside 
corner of that page. Circle the number of the item you’re 
interested in; fill in your name and address. Fold the clip-out 
over double, fasten the edges together and drop in any mailbox. 


That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can be 
assured we'll see to it that you get the additional information 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


a €lp Plus 
quality im. 


bose ad, ties 
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you want quickly. 


You’re sure to find a money-making idea. Take a look now. 


Reader Service Department 


The American Baker 


118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


LOAN FUND LAUNCHED AT 
OKLAHOMA BAKING SCHOOL 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.—A student 
loan scholarship fund for the School 
of Baking, Oklahoma A. & M., was 
launched by bakers and allied rep- 
resentatives of the Southwest at the 
recent convention of the Oklahoma 
Bakers Assn. held on the college 
campus. 

An annual individual subscription 
is $12 and larger amounts are sub- 
scribed by baking and allied firms. 
John C. Summers, head of the bak- 
ing school, reports that the fund has 
reached an appreciable fund and that 
money will be loaned in small amounts 
to deserving students, veterans or 
nonveterans, from all states, who 
need financial assistance. 

Applicants will be required to sup- 
ply name and address, parents’ names 
and addresses, age, education, baking 
experience, other experience of past 
three years, length of course desired, 
monthly amount of desired loan, 
promise to repay within two, three 
or four years after graduation and 
three references. 

Young men interested in securing 
a loan should write to Mr. Summers, 
Oklahoma A. & M. School of Bak- 





Single rooms are available at $11 
to $14 a month and apartments (fur- 
nished) from $26 to $32 a month. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


THE “BAKERS DOZEN” RETURNS 

Baker’s Dozen Day is the promo- 
tional idea that has clicked for 
Dun’s Cake Box in San Francisco. 
On this day every dozen in puchases 
becomes 13 in being filled. There’s 
one extra in the purchase of any item 
by the dozen. The baker’s dozen of 
13 dates back hundreds of years ago. 
Stringent penalties were levied against 
bakers who did not give a customer 
a full dozen. So, to protect them- 
selves from such penalties, and lift 
themselves above suspicion, bakers 
gave 13 for every dozen. 














105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
a THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 





GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®UFFAte 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT-—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











i x SCrS ad 


perce record 





New, Warner Bros. Featurette features Enriched 
Bread—reaches 15,810,555 people in just 21 weeks 
after its release to the nation’s first-run motion 
picture theatres. ..a new record for Featurettes! 





ing, requesting application forms. The 
next class will start Sept. 10. 

The length of the complete course 
is three semesters of 16 weeks each, 
or one year. One and two semester 
courses suitable for allied representa- 


tives and experienced bakers also are 
offered. 





Think of the impact this technicolor tribute to 
the Baking Industry is having and will have on 
America’s bread customers. Ask your Fleischmann 
Man for the Merchandising Plan you need to tie in, 
It’s another great Fleischmann service for you! 


[ANOTHER 
FLEISCHMANN 
| SERVICE 
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ASSUME that in principle the 
[ sanitation problems of the bakery 

are similar to those of other types 
of food processing establishments. 
However, for sheer magnitude and 
diversification the bakery seems un- 
enviably unique. 

First and foremost is the matter 
of daily housekeeping. For the insect 
and animal world, the bakery offers 
food in undreamed of abundance and 
variety. We have flour. We have 
white flour, dark flour, whole wheat 
flour, cracked wheat flour. We have 
cane sugar, corn sugar, granulated 
sugar, liquid sugar. We have molas- 
ses. We have milk, dry milk, liquid 
milk, condensed milk. We have short- 
ening and vegetable oils. We have 
yeast, salt, baking powder, raisins, 
cherries, pineapple, walnuts, pecans, 
chocolate, cocoa, jams, jellies, flavors 
and so on. Just name it and we have 
it. 

Whenever materials are handled, 
there is inevitably certain spillage. If 
we were dealing with meat, soup or 
spinach, the spillage would probably 
land on the floor. In a bakery it’s 
not that simple. When we spill flour, 
it spills up as well as down and 
eventually comes to rest in the form 
of a fine coating on the walls, ceil- 
ings, beams, pipes and every nook 


and c er in the vicinity. In other 
words, we can’t even rely on the law 
of gravity. 


Bakeries are invariably well heat- 
ed. We even provide special rooms 
where the humidity is carefully con- 
trolled to the level of the tropics. If 
there is any condition necessary to 
the health and well-being of insect 
and animal life we have it. 


“Constant and Unremitting” 

Seriously, I’m not trying to paint 
a horror picture but rather to il- 
lustrate with a little exaggeration 
the constant and unremitting nature 
of the bakery housekeeping problem. 

There is another aspect of bakery 
sanitation which might be described 
as the Trojan Horse problem. It is 
the sad but undeniable fact than an 
appreciable portion of the baker’s 
potential foreign substance can enter 
the bakery either neatly packaged 
from the supplier’s plant or hitch- 
hiking in transit. Insofar as flour is 
concerned, there is a strong supposi- 
tion that periods of heavy grain car- 
ryovers can aggravate this situation. 
Closely allied to this is the problem of 
the unsanitary railroad box car which 
is neither under the control of the 
miller nor the baker. Of all the 
trials besetting the harried baker in 
his quest for sanitation, perhaps the 
hardest is the nagging suspicion that 
he is not only importing some of his 
potential foreign substance but prob- 
ably paying for it as well. 

We come finally to the matter of 
the baker’s machinery and equip- 
ment. The baking industry is a rela- 
tively late comer among the mech- 
anized process industries and much 
of its equipment is still first and 
second generation design. These first 
generation designs were certainly 
more pre-occupied with the function 
of the machine than with the ease 
of cleaning it. Flour handling equip- 
ment for example is relatively slow- 
moving and not subject to much 
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The Work of the Baking Industry 


Sanitation Standards Committee 
By ALAN T. PROSSER, Chairman 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing address was delivered to the 
Middle Atlantic States Conference of 
Food & Drug Officials at the Hotel 
Statler, New York, recently by Alan 
T. Prosser, chairman of the Baking 
Industry Sanitation Standards Com- 
mittee. 


mechanical wear. It was virtually 
regarded as part of the building and 
to this day it is not at all uncommon 
to find 25 and 30 year old flour 
systems. Dough troughs are essenti- 
ally metal tubs on casters and if the 
casters were occasionally replaced, 
the trough could last indefinitely. 

It is very logical to ask therefore 
“What has been done to correct 
the sanitation deficiencies of design?” 
The answer comes in two parts. 

Part No. 1—Much has been done 
and the best commercial designs will 
meet the most rigorous standards. 

Part No. 2—Much has remained 
undone largely because of the ab- 
sence of a specific set of design stand- 
ards for the industry. 

Insofar as sanitation design is con- 
cerned, the past few years has il- 
lustrated the paradox of want 
amongst plenty. There was plenty of 
talk on the subject but want of 
direction. The machinery manufac- 
turer had the know-how but could 
not outrun the wishes of his cus- 
tomers. No individual manufacturer 
could put himself at a competitive 
disadvantage price-wise. The mach- 
inery manufacturer could hardly en- 
tertain one design for North Dakota 
and another for South Dakota. The 
average baker was quite willing to 
keep abreast of the industry but 
humanly reluctant to break the trail 
alone. The regulatory and enforcing 
agencies, each operating in its own 
geographical area, could not offer 
complete uniformity for the entire 
country. And there we stood. 

That in brief illustrates some of 


the problems. What then have been 
the solutions? 

If we charge some of our troubles 
to our suppliers, it is only fair to 
credit them with their improvements 
and the past few years have brought 
considerable improvement in this 
field. The vast amount of missionary 
work done on the bakers and by the 
bakers on the suppliers has paid off. 
Most enlightened millers have over- 
hauled their handling equipment, in- 
stalled entoleting devices and gener- 
ally policed their plants. 

From time immemorial it was the 
practice to pack flour in jute bags 
and return them to the mill for re- 
use until they were threadbare. Re- 
usable bags have been eliminated. The 
boon to bakery sanitation through 
the elimination of jute bags is prob- 
ably beyond measure. 


Railroad Cars and Sanitation 

The problem of railroad cars con- 
tinues to be a tough one. The hot 
world war and now the cold one put 
a tremendous drain on railroad roll- 
ing stock in comparison to which the 
baker’s problem must seem relative- 
ly minor. We have, however, a joint 
committee of bakers, millers and rail- 
roads which is at grips with this is- 
sue and we know that the days of the 
unsanitary box car are limited. 

In the field of plant housekeeping, 
there has been a phenomenal degree 
of improvement since the war. I 
couldn’t hazard a guess as to how 
much this was due to fear of the 
policeman on the corner and how 
much to enlightened self-interest. 
However, I much believe that the 
vast effort of self-education from 
within the industry is largely re- 
sponsible for these gains. 

The industry press devoted a major 
share of its coverage to sanitation. 
Every mail brought additional litera- 
ture, reprints and bulletins on sani- 
tation. The principal program spots at 








ROCKY MOUNTAIN MEETING—Officers of the Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., reelected at the recent annual convention of the organization, are shown 
above as they study the convention’s program. Left to right, Jack Jacobson, 
Kilpatrick Baking Co., Denver, first vice president; Fred Linsenmaier, Linsen- 
maier Bakery Service, Denver, secretary-treasurer; C. J. Downing, Old Home- 
stead Bread Co., Denver, president, and Gene Sneesby, Wigwam Bakery, 


Casper, Wyo., second vice president. 
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conventions and association meetings 
were devoted to sanitation. The Am- 
erican Institute of Baking, which is 
the research and educational arm 
of the industry organized courses on 
sanitation. It went further and held 
such courses at various points 
throughout the country so as to bring 
them within reach of all bakers. It 
is gratifying to be able to state 
that as a result of all this activity 
the baker got religion. He read the 
articles. He appointed a plant sani- 
tarian. He sent the sanitarian to 
school. He got out and cleaned his 
plant as it may never have been 
cleaned before. 

Many bakers not content to trust 
their own judgment have availed 
themselves of the excellent inspec. 
tion services offered by the American 
Institute of Baking and_ several 
reputable consulting organizations. 

Now I hope you will forgive me 
for having reserved until last a fac- 
tor which has played no small part 
in the baker’s pressing interest in 
sanitation, namely, the more vigor- 
ous inspections being conducted by 
the municipal, state and _ federal 
health agencies. 

We return now to that final cate- 
gory of bakery sanitation, machinery 
design. As previously mentioned, it 
had long been realized that the scope 
of the problem was too great to be 
handled by any single group in the 
industry. Moreover, the suspicion 
was gradually growing that some- 
where, someday, someone who had 
just completed a successful study of 
the mating habits of the Alaskan 
fruit fly would be given the assign- 
ment of drafting sanitation standards 
for bakery machinery. You can only 
talk so long about a matter and then 
you have to do something, and we did. 
We organized the Baking Industry 
Sanitation Standards Committee. 


Composition of BISSC 


The committee is made up of rep- 
resentatives of the six national as- 
sociations serving the industry. The 
American Bakers Assn. is made up 
of and represents the ownership and 
management arm of the industry. The 
American Institute of Baking is the 
research and educational branch. The 
American Society of Bakery Engin- 
eers is made up primarily of men 
from the production and _ technical 
side of the industry. The Associated 
Retail Bakers of America represents 
the retail type of baker. The Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn. is 
the voice of the machinery manufac- 
turer. The Biscuit & Cracker Manu- 
facturers Assn. covers that important 
segment of the industry. In total 
these groups comprise a true and 
complete cross section of the indus- 
try. 

Being very much aware of the need 
for professional guidance and advice 
we turned to the public health agen- 
cies for consultants. We were for- 
tunate in securing the services of 
such consultants from the American 
Public Health Assn., the Internation- 
al Association of Milk & Food Sani- 
tarians, the U.S. Public Health Ser- 
vice and the U.S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. I hope you will not con- 
sider it an attempt at smooch on my 
part if I say that these individuals 
have served diligently, voluntarily 
and without compensation. What li- 
mited success we have achieved thus 
far has been accomplished in con- 
siderable measure through their 
guidance. 

Our basic committee consists, there- 
fore, of 18 members from the six in- 
dustry associations and consultants 
from four public health groups ac 
quainted with food handling equip- 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Transportation Center... 


@ Served by 24 great wheat carrying railroads, St. Louis is the second largest railroad 
center in the United States! 


@ 21 trunk lines — 118,501 miles of railroad — 474% of total miles of railroad in 
the United States! 


@ Hub of the inland waterways system handling upwards of 6,000,000 
cargo tons annually! 


® Direct through service to 
most points! 


® Combine this with 
Valier’s service! 


@ All the flours you use, in one 
car, in any assortment! 
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DO YOU KNOW . ? 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
marking each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 42 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A 
score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


chocolate not less than 50% fat. 


3. Corn syrup is about 25% sweet- 
er than glucose. 
The average 2 lb. loaf of white 


1. The government standard for 
moisture in flour is 15%. 

2. “Breakfast” cocoa must con- 
tain not less than 22% fat, and bitter 4. 
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bread contains about 21 oz. flour. 

5. Sponge cake formulas usually 
call for bread flour because it will 
produce a better cake than when a 
soft wheat flour is used. 

6. In a controlled shop, the evap- 
oration loss during the fermentation 
period can be held down % to 1%. 

7. In conditioning new bread pans, 
it is harmful to use an oven having 
a temperature of 450 to 475° F. 

8. When making fondant, the 
sugar and water are usually cooked 
to about 242° F. 

9. There is no known method of 
preventing the formation of blisters 
on the bottom of custard pies. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 











ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


\ N J ERE celebrating this year. It is our 75th 


business anniversary. And Mother Nature 
must be celebrating with us, too. Kansas prob- 
ably will produce its biggest wheat crop and, right 
at our mill door, our own county may produce 
this year more wheat than any other county in 
history. It is important to be in the center of things 
—in wheat no less than anything else. 


KANSAS 











ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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10. The ideal temperature to store 
yeast is 55° F. 

11. Sour cream butter and not 
sweet cream butter should be used 
in cake and cookie baking in order 
to obtain the best flavor. 

12. A sponge dough will produce 
the best flavor in rye bread. 

13. When making angel food 
cakes, 1 oz. cream of tartar should 
be figured for each quart of egg 
whites in order to produce the best 
possible results. 

14. Sugar is added to frozen yolks 
in order to lower their cost per 
pound. 

15. There is no difference in cane 
or beet sugar. 


16. Waxed paper is more sensitive 


to changes in the weather and tem- | 


perature than cellulose. 
‘17. Cream puffs and eclairs should 
be baked at about 425 to 430° F, 
18. When making refrigerated 
roll-in goods, about 20 to 25% soft 
wheat flour should be used in the 
dough. 
19. Fried pies made with pie crust 


will soak too much fat during frying’ 


if the pie crust is high in shortening 


content. 3 
It is a good idea to allow 


20. 
puff paste products to stand in the 


shop for about one half hour before © 


placing them in the oven. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELECTRIC PLANT ADDED TO 








GROWING AMF FACILITIES” 


NEW YORK—The Leland Electric 
Co., a major manufacturer of electric” 
motors, with plants in Dayton, Ohio,” 
and Guelph, Ontario, will shortly be-— 


come a division of the American Ma- 


chine & Foundry Co., according to an~ 
announcement by Morehead Patter- 
son, AMF board chairman and presi- — 


dent. 
The American Machine & Foundry 


Co., which was founded in 1900, has © 
plants in Brooklyn, Buffalo, Bloom- ~ 


field, N.J., Laconia, N.H., New Haven, © 
Lancaster, — 
Pa., Glen Rock, Pa., Hammond, Ind, ~ 


Boston, Richmond, Va., 


SF TES 


Cleveland, Chicago, Joliet, Ill, and 7 


Colorado Springs. 

Among 
company produces a full line of bak- 
ing equipment, including ovens, mix- 
ers, high-speed wrapping machinery 


and automatic pretzel-forming ma) 


chines. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


C. A. SWANSON & SONS 
OFFERS SCHOLARSHIP 


its many activities, the 


OMAHA — A. Swanson & Sons, © 
Omaha, has offered a $750 scholar — 
ship, to be available each year for ~ 
five years, to the American Institute ~ 
School of Baking. It is among the ~ 
seven scholarships per year which © 
have been offered the institute since ~ 


plans for establishing them were COm- ~ 


pleted by AIB’s board of directors. 


Previously announced scholarships ~ 
include those from the Ekco Founda ~ 
tion, Standard Brands, Inc., and the ~ 


Joe Lowe Foundation. 


Any person now employed in, OF ~ 


who may desire to seek employment 


in, the baking industry may apply — 
for a scholarship. The scholarship re ~ 
cipient will be awarded $750, of which 
$450 will pay tuition fees. All appli — 


cations will be reviewed by a commit- 


tee consisting of representatives of — 


the institute and of the educational ~ 


advisory committee. 


Application forms are available om : 


request from the Office of the Regis: — 


trar, American Institute School of 


Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chicago” 


11, Til. 


PIKES PEA 


CAKE FLOUR 


Tae COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
General Offices: DENVER, COLORADO 
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How a Baker Can Become a National Advertiser 


System Used to Unite Holsum Bakers 


Shows 


A group of independent bakers 
have become national advertisers un- 
der a new ‘“‘Holsum Unification Pro- 
gram” which has gone into effect 
during the past year. Bakers of Hol- 
sum bread all over the country are 
banded together to promote their 
brand in a brilliant, new, standard 
wrapper and are putting their com- 
bined strength behind an advertising 
and merchandising campaign of major 
proportions. 

The eye-compelling Holsum wrap- 
per has appeared in hundreds of com- 
munities in all parts of the U.S. dur- 
ing the past year. Tho program has 
boosted sales substantially for more 
than 40 Holsum bakers, it is claimed. 

The advertising and merchandising 
campaign supporting the new Holsum 
wrapper provides the independent 
bakers participating in the plan with 
the means of competing on an equal 
footing with the national advertising 
campaigns of large, multi-unit cor- 
poration competitors, according to 
the developing firm, the W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, bakery service organi- 
zation. 

Holsum is one of the most widely 
used of the hundreds of bread brands 
produced by independent bakers in 
the U.S. and Canada. Originally in- 
troduced during the first decade of 
the century, Holsum is now marketed 
by scores of bakers. 

When the W. E. Long Co. first in- 
troduced the brand, it was identified 
by a small Holsum label on the crust 
of the unwrapped loaves. The brana 
was vigorously promoted, and with 
the advent of wrapped bread on the 
market, increasing numbers of bakers 
adopted the Holsum name. 

Even in the beginning it was hoped 
that some day Holsum would become 
a nationally recognized brand. How- 
ever, many of the bakers developed 
wrappers to suit themselves, using 
different identifying logotypes, and 
playing up their individual company 
names at the expense of the Holsum 
brand name. 


80 Bakers—80 Wrappers 

This condition persisted until very 
recently, so that there were 80 or 
more bakers marketing the Holsum 
brand in 80 different wrappers. Each 
of these bakers was using an indi- 
vidual advertising program limited by 
his private wrapper. Each paid extra 
preparation costs in order to tailor 
advertising to fit his own individual 
package. 

Many of the Holsum bakers real- 
ized that the money they were spend- 
ing on the duplication of advertising 
preparation costs could be used to far 
greater advantage if spent on more 
newspaper space, posters, radio and 
TV time and a greater variety of 
point-of-purchase materials and sales 
tools. They realized also that in Hol- 
sum they had one of the strongest 
food brand names ever devised and 
that in order to take full advantage 
of its potential they would have to 
unify. Bakers agreed that any pro- 


Possibilities for Other Groups 


gram designed to achieve unification 
would have to be based on a strong, 
new Holsum wrapper which would 
be standard for all the bakers par- 
ticipating in the plan. 

After many months of study, the 
wrapper was developed and accepted 
by the bakers involved. The new Hol- 
sum wrapper is a brilliant orange- 
red, a strong, dynamic color with 
the highest possible attention getting 
values. The color is carried over the 
ends of the package, a part of the 
loaf which the designer felt had been 
much neglected on most bread pack- 
ages. 

The Holsum logotype, in deep blue 
on a white rectangular background 
with rounded corners, appears on the 
package in two sizes, with lettering 
larze enough for easy readability. It 
is repeated on all surfaces of the 
package, even the end seals, so that 
brand identification is positive, no 
matter what the position of the loaf 
on the bread rack. 

Stars of four sizes, in a rich, but- 
tery yellow color, adorn the wrapper. 
They are distributed in such a way 
that they do not detract from the 
clean-cut appearance of the loaf, but 
actually dramatize the Holsum logo- 
type. 

The only wording on the wrapper 
is the phrase, “Enriched Sliced White 
Bread.” The copyright data, the com- 
pany name of the baker and the 
weight mark appear in 6 pt. type in 
an unobtrusive line near the end of 
the loaf. The net weight is printed 
in somewhat larger type near the 
logotype. 

Originally applied only to the regu- 
lar white loaf, the new wrapper de- 
sign has already been adapted to 
many variety breads as well as to a 
large number of specialty items, such 
as doughnuts, cakes, rolls, Brown ’n 
Serve and sweet goods of all kinds. 
No matter what the adaptation, the 
distinctive design is immediately iden- 
tifiable and retains its lively appeal. 


Latest in Protection 


The advertising points out the fact 
that the new package offers the lat- 
est in protection with its “plastic 
coated wrapper.” (Polyethylene is 
added to the regular wax applica- 
tion.) 

Certain problems of bread display 
largely determined the kind of design 
and the color used on the new Hol- 
sum wrapper. In the words of the 
designer, “Our first job was to get 
a design that would be seen, no mat- 
ter in what position it was placed on 
the shelves.” 

Studies in the nation-wide market 
revealed that loaves of bread are 
displayed in almost every conceivable 
position. Most often it is displayed 
with the end toward the shopper, and 
the end is, in most cases, the weakest 
part of the package. The studies also 
revealed that most bread wrapper 
designs are a hodge-podge of many 
small elements in a variety of weak 
colors, thus confusing the eye—in 


America’s Hekum bakers bring you a better bread 


NOW 4 










* Better Flavor ! 





loat of mew Holswm. Just smell thot 
bokery-fresh aroma taste the satisfying 
flovor that sharpens your appetite, makes 
you want more! Better baking mokes 
Holum better than ever. 


You have a delicious surprise in your next . 


“8 A TODAY: 





see the 
New Look 


Pick up the latest in bread protection! ; 
See the sparkling new plastic-coated package. It's ¢ 
“flavor saver” — keeps Melswan flavor fresher, yet 


costs you no more 


- Mow at your grocer. | 











A Nationwide Campaign for Bread Results 
from the Cooperation of “Holsum Bakers” 


reality, camouflaging the loaf. The 
new design for Holsum overcomes 
both of these conditions, it is felt. 

The all-over background color with 
a clear logotype on every surface of 
the package allows the loaf to be 
displayed in every position without 
loss of brand identity or attention- 
getting power. 

Orange-red was used as the basic 
color because it is. one of the most 
dynamic in the whole color range. 
It is a warm, so-called “edible” color, 
already closely associated with foods 
of various kinds. It was found that 
the color could be reproduced in 
newspaper, outdoor and point-of-pur- 
chase advertising with powerful ef- 
fect. It was found, too, that this color 
would show up the loaf with defini- 
tive clarity on black and white tele- 
vision—and with real “smash” on 
color TV. “Holsum red” as the basic 
color is called, along with other basic 
design features, has been carried over 
into the point-of-purchase advertising 
materials. 

An advertising and promotional 
campaign of tremendous scope was 
thought necessary to launch the new 
Holsum wrapper and carry the brand 
in progressive steps toward national 
recognition. 


The use of such top-flight design 
talent was made possible through the 
sharing of preparation costs by par- 
ticipating Holsum bakers. It gave the 
unified Holsum group a campaign 
equal in scope and quality to that 
used by other major national adver- 
tisers. In fact, the combined adver- 
tising strength of the unified Holsum 
bakers is equal to that of many of 
the best known national advertis- 
ers, it is claimed. 

The introduction of the new Hol- 
sum wrapper and the _ supporting 
campaign in each market is preceded 
by a quality check on Holsum bread 
along with its competitors over 4 
period of several weeks. The bread is 
analyzed and scored by the products 
control division of the Long company, 
and the baker began his campaign 
assured of a top quality product as 
well as a top quality package. A 
thorough market survey is conducted 
as the campaign is planned. The sales 
organization is surveyed to make cer- 
tain it is functioning efficiently and 
will carry the program through to 
success, the firm says. 


Introductory Campaign Used 
Prior to the introduction of the 
new wrapper, grocers are contacted 
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with information about the campaign, 
the new wrapper and the advertising 
and merchandising support. The bak- 
ery sales organization is intensively 
schooled on the new wrapper, the 
theme of the campaign and the use 
of a multitude of new advertising ma- 
terials and sales tools. Trucks are re- 
decorated. Teaser ads appear in the 
newspapers and on the air. 

As a prelude to opening day, a 
sales rally is held. Sales managers 
and supervisors from other unified 
Holsum plants are present and re- 
main to assist the salesmen during 
the introductory phase of the cam- 
paign. 

On opening day, full page news- 
paper ads, in color wherever possible, 
announce Holsum in its new, plastic 
coated wrapper. Radio and television 
spot announcements are used liberal- 
ly. Each salesman is accompanied on 
his route by one of the visiting sales 
specialists, who blanket the stores 
with advertising materials—poster re- 
productions, shelf paper for the bread 
rack, counter cards, hangers, banners, 
dummy loaves, window and door de- 
calcomanias, and the first of a big 
variety of consumer give-aways. 

Juke boxes and disc jockey pro- 
grams tie in by featuring records of 
a popular ballad, “You’re So Whole- 
some.” 

A big list of merchandising ma- 
terials provides the salesman with 
repeated opportunities to contact both 
store personnel and consumers and 
give them useful items bearing Hol- 
sum reminder advertising. Bright or- 
ange-red shirts, of the same color 
as the new wrapper, are worn by the 
salesmen and the extra sales special- 
ists during the introductory phase of 
the program. The wrapper design and 
color are carried over into Holsum 
emblems for the regular uniforms of 
the sales force. 


Media Use Tabulated 


The combined advertising strength 
of the unified Holsum bakers is re- 
vealed by the extent to which they 
use advertising media, Long states. 

During the first year, which ended 
in April, 1952, the new campaign 
has been launched by 44 Holsum bak- 
eries across the U.S. and Canada. 

Newspaper insertions during the 
first year totaled more than 8,000 and 
appeared in more than 250 papers. 
The ads appeared in both color and 
in black and write and were run in 
rotogravure sections and Sunday 
magazine supplements as well as the 
daily and weekly issues. 

More than 1,000 24-sheet outdoor 
posters per month carried the illus- 
tration of the new loaf. Three sheet 
posters, painted bulletins and spec- 
taculars supplemented the outdoor 
showing of Holsum. In one market 
air advertising was used in the form 
of a large airplane trailer. 


Radio and TV Used 


Holsum bakers, in on the program, 
are broadcasting their message over 
165 radio stations and 6 TV stations. 
The sharing of talent fees has en- 
abled them to use the best of radio 
talent in their transcriptions. 

The benefits of the unified effort of 
the Holsum bakers have become ap- 
parent in more than percentage in- 
creases in sales. Sales organizations 
have accepted the program with en- 
thusiasm, welcoming the variety of 
Sales tools available under the plan. 
Salesmen also feel a unity with their 
colleagues in other Holsum plants the 
country over. They like being a part 
of a great national merchandising 
plan of prestige quality. The program 
has raised not only the morale of the 
Salesmen, but in most cases, their 
Pay checks as well, it is claimed. 
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“The unified Holsum program has 
enabled the participating independent 
baker to reap the advantages of a 
strong national advertising cam- 
paign, at the same time retaining 
the advantages of personal initiative 
and adaptability inherent in his in- 
dependent status,” the Long company 
says. “The program has enhanced the 
prestige of many of the bakers be- 
cause of the high quality and the 
thoroughness of the program. It has 
enabled the independent baker to 
meet the promotional efforts of his 
corporation competitors on an equal 
footing and has helped him to take 
advantage of his natural advantages 
over them (i.e.: he has a nationally 
advertised brand of bread baked and 
distributed by a locally owned enter- 
prise every day.)” 


Unification Extends Distribution 


Unification has extended the distri- 
bution of the Holsum brand. A num- 
ber of bakers who had not previously 
used Holsum have now adopted the 
brand, and many more have expressed 
a strong interest in joining the group. 

The smaller bakers participating 
in the unified program have not been 
put at a disadvantage by the sheer 
size and extensiveness of the cam- 
paign. There is available to them a 
program, scaled to fit their appro- 
priations. They may select, at their 
option, the kind and quantity of other 
advertising materials they need. 

Grocers and consumers alike are 
said to have responded enthusiasti- 
cally to the new Holsum wrapper 
and the advertising and merchandis- 
ing which support it. National recog- 
nition of Holsum bread in the new 
standard wrapper is one of the chief 
long range aims of the unified Hol- 
sum bakers. By persuading other non- 
participating bakers to join them, 
they are broadening distribution still 
further, increasing the benefits of 
unification and adding strength to 
the group. 
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PROMOTION WITH PLENTY OF STEAM—The Lakeland Bakeries of St. 
Cloud, Minn., recently obtained an old steam calliope once owned by the 
Ringling Bros. circus, wrapped a shiny new wagon around it, and scored a 
civic and promotional success. Graham McGuire, president of Lakeland, 
schedules the calliope into many community celebrations in his trade area 
and attracts considerable publicity for local dealers, Lakeland, and the com- 
munity even though no commercials are broadcast from the wagon. The all- 
steel wagon is painted red, blue, white and yellow, with gold-leaf trim; the pen- 
nants at the top are in Lakeland’s wrapper colors and carry the Lakeland 
trademark. The ends of the wagon afford space for samples and display 


materials. 





Getting the 
Most for Your 
Uniform Dollar 


Most employees’ uniforms fail to 
produce maximum results because the 
baker fails to apply what might be 
termed the “three-point technique”: 
Proper buying methods, proper de- 
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WONDER BREAD SPONSORS HOWDY—Howdy Doody and his sidekick, 
Bob Smith, join with Lee Mack Marshall, advertising manager of the Con- 
tinental Baking Co., New York, as the baking firm begins sponsorship of the 
popular “Howdy Doody” television show, in saying “it’s time to break bread.” 
The program is broadcast Monday through Fridays. The later afternoon 
NBC-TV program attracts more than eight and a half million viewers, an 
impartial survey has reported. This total includes more than seven million 
children from coast to coast. Continental has acquired the 5:45-6:00 p.m., 
EDST, segment of the show on Wednesdays. The program will be sponsored 





by the firm on 32 stations, from coast to coast. 


sign of uniform and proper care. Each 
of these factors, as applied to the 
baking industry, must receive full at- 
tention if the baker’s uniform dollar 
is to be profitably invested. 

Few industries may obtain as large 
a share of benefits from properly uni- 
formed employees as can the bakers, 
the reason being that fresh, spic-and- 
span uniforms for retail store sales 
girls and driver-salesmen impart an 
atmosphere of cleanliness that im- 
presses the customer and can boost 
Sales. Also, bread, cakes and pas- 
tries respond well to point-of-sale ad- 
vertising. Effectively lettered em- 
ployee uniforms offer an inexpensive 
and eye-catching form of this profit- 
able promotion. 

Careful selection of uniforms is 
vital because many materials, al- 
though apparently durable, are in- 
capable of withstanding the hard 
wear to which they must be subject- 
ed. Driver salesmen’s shirts, for ex- 
ample, must be especially sturdy gar- 
ments, because these men reach con- 
stantly onto high shelves, imposing an 
excessive strain on the shirts in 
shoulder areas. 


Summer, Winter Choices 


Wool whipcord is most satisfactory 
as a winter uniform material, having 
an average lifespan twice that of 
gabardine, according to cleaners. 
Wool whipcord turns in a good per- 
formance both on the sales floor and 
on the job because it reveals fewer 
wrinkles, shrinks less, fades less and 
stays fresh-looking longer than most 
uniform fabrics. 

For summer garb, tropical worsteds 
are the best choice. This material 
boasts most of wool whipcord’s ad- 
vantages, yet is cooler despite its 
high durability. Like wool whipcord, 
tropical worsteds are more expensive 
than most uniform materials but are 
good investments because of their 
longer life. 

Properly tailored uniforms are re- 
inforced at points of stress. Shirts, 
jackets and trousers should be rein- 

(Continued on page 44) 






















- tiny differences in bread quality 
or loaf appearance may win or lose cus- 
tomers in the competitive bread busi- 
ness today. That's why it is so im- 
portant to rely on a flour that is always 
uniform, always dependable . . . and 


that’s where RODNEY flours excel. 
For RODNEY mills are expertly stand- 
ardized on the types of bread flours 





that bakers need. This money-saving 





uniformity in baking is one reason why 
you will find RODNEY flours in so 


many of America’s leading bakeries. 
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R. Newton Laughlin Stresses Employee 
Relations in AIB Commencement Address 


Mr. Laughlin, the president of the 
Continental Baking Co., New York, 
and an alumnus of the Amrican In- 
stitute of Baking, recently addressed 
the 36 graduates of the 61st AIB 
class. The essential text of his talk 
follows: 

To attempt to add to or improve 
upon the bakeshop training seemed 
rather futile, particularly when I 
compare the facilities you now have 
with those of the old institute on 
Fullerton Ave. I think I can truth- 
fully say you have just completed 
one of the finest training courses any 
man can receive. 

You have received a well-rounded 
course in shop production problems, 
from the receiving of ingredients to 
the wrapping of the finished prod- 
uct, as well as a knowledge of bak- 
ery engineering. No doubt, too, your 
respect for the importance of bak- 
ery sanitation has increased tremen- 
dously. 

But with all this newly gained 
knowledge, what are you going to do 
with it? How are you going to put 
it into effect? 

As bakeshop superintendents, or fu- 
ture bakeshop superintendents, you 
cannot do the job alone. You need 
the help of the people in your shop. 
And it is these people I am going 
to talk to you about. ; 

It has been said that man is basic- 
ally an emotional and not a logical 
animal. Such things as fear and hope 
play a more dominant part in his 
everyday decisions than intellect or 
logic. 

Program Outlined 

I would like to outline a program 
that we have found helpful in as- 
sisting our bakeshop employees in 
becoming members of our team. Re- 
member, if they are not members of 
the team, all this training you have 
had is going to be of little avail be- 
cause, as has been impressed upon 
you many times, a loaf of bread can 
be ruined anywhere from the receiv- 
ing of the materials to the wrapping 
of the finished product. 

In developing this team play we 
have considered two groups—the new 
employees and the old employees. 

In talking about new employees 
I am assuming you do a thorough 
investigating job—even if it is Fri- 
day a.m. and you are two men short. 
Maybe you are two men short be- 
cause you didn’t investigate the men 
you hired last week. 

I am also assuming that every 
new man that you employ you will 
look upon as a certain precedent of 
your success or failure and know 
that he holds a part of your future 
in his hands. 

Having done these things, I would 
like to discuss his indoctrination. 

Do you recognize that he is a 
Stranger in your organization and 
try to make him feel at home? Or 
do you dump him on the job with 
a silent prayer that he will make 
good? We have found that if we 
devote a large part of his first day 
to making the new man feel at 
home, he is much more apt to stay 
with us, and he learns more quickly. 

It is handled, as follows: 

On the day he reports to work 
we make sure, before assigning him 
ri eet that the locker has been 

ughly washed out 
condition, and is in good 


His day starts with a visit to the 


manager’s office. The manager wel- 
comes him into the organization and 
explains to him the importance of 
his job and its relation to the fin- 
ished product. 

He is also given a booklet with 
his name written on the front cover 
and personally signed by the man- 
ager, telling about our company. The 
personalizing of this booklet in this 
manner is important. 


When his visit with the manager 
is over he is systematically intro- 
duced to each department head, who 
explains the functioning of his de- 
partment and how it ties in with 
the final goal, the sale of our prod- 
ucts. This permits both the depart- 
ment head and the new employee 
to know each other by name, and 
to establish the fact before going 
on the job that he is fairly well ac- 
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quainted with all the key men. 

The shop superintendent introduces 
him to the steward of the union, and 
in many cases the superintendent 
and the steward explain the various 
union rules and regulations. Usually 
the superintendent or shop foreman 
go to lunch with him and at that 
time discuss with him smoking regu- 
lations, personal appearance, neces- 
sity of being on time and the im- 
portance of his particular job to the 
finished product. 


Trip Through Bakery 
He is then given a trip through 
the bakery from the roof to the base- 
ment. We have found this to be ex- 
(Continued on page 46) 
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w’HOLESOME PALS—Doughnuts with milk is the theme of the 24th annual 
fall doughnut campaign, promoted this year by the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram, the American Dairy Assn. and the Milk Industry Foundation, ad- 
ministered by the Doughnut Corp. of America, New York. 


Cooperative Drive Set 





Milk and Baking Industries 
To Promote “Milk ‘n Donuts” 


Annual doughnut sales in the U.S. 
in 1951 totaled $276,500,000, an in- 
crease of 742% over the volume in 
1950, it has been announced by dough- 
nut-promoting groups. In terms of in- 
dividual round cakes with the hole, 
829,500,000 doz. doughnuts were eat- 
en and “dunked” during that period. 

Of that number, it is estimated that 
75% of doughnuts were consumed 
with coffee as an accompanying bev- 
erage; 15% with other beverages and 
7% eaten by themselves with 3% used 
toasted with jam and cheese spreads 
or as combinations with salads and 
other foods. 

Accordingly, three large industry 
groups, the American Dairy Assn., 
the Bakers of America Program and 
the Doughnut Corporation of Amer- 
ica will join forces this fall in a 
powerful nationwide drive to boost 
the sale of milk and doughnuts. Co- 
operating in a half million dollar 
campaign, the three groups will em- 
ploy national magazine advertising, 
a coast to coast radio program, local 
daily newspapers, radio and TV com- 
mercials locally, and point of sale ma- 
terial in groceries, super markets, 
soda fountains and hotels and restau- 
rants and a concentrated press and 
public relations program to promote 
the delicious and nutritious combina- 
tion of milk and doughnuts at meal 
time and as a snack. 

J. I. Sugerman, advertising and 
sales promotion director of the 
Doughnut Corporation of America, is 
the coordinator of the campaign and 
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tor of the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram. 

In outlining the mammoth pro- 
gram, Mr. Sugerman says: “When 
the average person thinks of a dough- 
nut, he immediately associates it 
with coffee. Coffee and doughnuts 
have been a taste partner for years 
and undoubtedly will continue to be 
so. The purpose of the proposed cam- 
paign is to educate the American 
public with the taste and nutrition 
appeal of the little round cake with 
the hole eaten with a delicious re- 
freshing glass of milk.” 

It was further revealed that 56 
billion quarts of milk were consumed 
in 1950. The doughnut and milk drive 
will get under way in September with 
an American Dairy Assn. full page 
full color ad in the Ladies Home 
Journal. The ADA national ad fea- 
tures “You Never Outgrow Your 
Need for Milk” and announces in big 
type “It’s Milk ’n Donut Time” with 
supplementary copy describing the 
combination of milk and doughnuts. 


Baker’s Radio to Promote 


The Bakers of America Program 
will devote one of its Hollywood Star 
Playhouse half hour programs over 
the entire NBC network of 187 sta- 
tions one Sunday afternoon in Octo- 
ber to the drive. 

The slogan or theme which will be 
used throughout is “Donuts and Milk 
—w‘Holesome Pals’—delicious, nutri- 
tious, economical.” 

The Doughnut Corporation of 
America has prepared a quantity of 
point of sale material for groceries, 
supermarkets, soda fountains and res- 
taurants with its fieldmen handling 
that phase of the campaign. The ad- 
vertising items also will be available 
to milk companies throughout the 
country for their local distribution. 

First, there is a campaign manual 
explaining the entire campaign which 
is being sent to bakers by DCA and 
to dairies by the Milk Industry Foun- 
dation, working in behalf of the 
American Dairy Assn. 

Available for point-of-sale mer- 
chandising is a window poster, size 
17 by 11 in. full color with imprint 
space for the baker’s or milk com- 
pany’s name. Also there is a truck 
or supermarket poster, 20% by 27 in. 


will be associated with Owen M. 
Richards, general manager of the 
American Dairy Assn. and the direc- 








FIRST “CHERRY PIE TIME” PROMOTION—New, 3-way “Cherry Pie 
Time” display material this year carries different sales appeal for each of 
three cooperating branches of the food industry. Flanked by F. W. Pain, 
Western Advertising Agency executive, Edgerton Hart, executive secretary of 
the National Red Cherry Institute, points out selling phrases to William 
Nigert of Super Market Institute; William B. Powell, assistant to Mr. Hart; 
Harold F. Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., and Col. Paul P. Logan of the 
National Restaurant Assn. 
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MODERN TREND — The principle 
that a picture is worth thousands 
of words is making new sales records 


for Drake Bakeries “Shorties.” Ip- 
stead of relying on lengthy recipes 
to merchandise its dessert shells, 
Drake decided to let the power of 
realistic colorful illustrations show 
housewives the many appetizing com- 
binations possible with their product, 
A transparent cellophane wrap, print. 
ed in multicolor rotogravure tone and 
halftone, is used over a liner hold- 
ing 4 shells. The package is framed 
with two rows of attractive combin- 
ations of fruits, berries and creams 
that tell a suggestive story at a 
glance. 





in full color on heavy paper with im- 
print space. 

For soda fountains, there is a 
streamer 22 by 7 in. in full color fea- 
turing two doughnuts and a glass of 
milk and there is another streamer 
for restaurant use, 22 by 7 in. in 
full color with the heading “Vote for 
Either Milk or Donuts” with imprint 
space. 

Other display material includes a 
counter display for either cake or 
raised doughnuts with sticker at- 
tached reading “Donuts with Milk’; 
buttonhole tags 4 in. square for gro- 
cers, house-to-house deliverymen and 
milk men reading “Made for Each 
Other” with an illustration of dough- 
nuts and milk printed on card stock; 
a supermarket display rack, approxi- 
mately 40 in. wide by 5 ft. high by 
2 ft. deep—with a wire rack for ro- 
tation use in supermarkets, featur- 
ing the “Milk and Donut” display 
card; a mass counter display for 3 
doz. doughnuts consisting of wire 
rack with plastic cover; and bread 
and labels for bakers printed in two 
colors with the phrase “Our Fresh 
Donuts and Milk.” 

Newspaper mats also are available 
for bakers and dairies for local news- 
paper advertising as well as radio and 
TV commercial spots. 

Bakers, dairies, grocers, soda foun- 
tain men, super market operators and 
restaurant men interested in partici- 
pating in this three industry cam- 
paign may receive information con- 
cerning material available by writ- 
ing J. I. Sugerman, Doughnut Cor- 
poration of America, 393 Seventh 
Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 

The three industry campaign will 
reach its climax during the 15th an- 
nual National Donut Week to be 
observed Oct. 18-25. Theme of this 
year’s Donut Week naturally will be 
the promotion of doughnuts with 
milk. 

An extensive educational program 
is planned for home _ economists, 
schools, and cooking classes, featur 
ing various novel ways that “store 
bought” doughnuts— plain and va 
riety—can be served with milk—plain 
or flavored. 

Over 100 coast to coast radio and 
TV programs are expected to salute 
National Donut Week during Octo 
ber, with mention made of the use 
of doughnuts and milk. Already # 
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definite tieup has been made with the 
CBS show “Club 15” featuring Bob 
Crosby and the NBC show “Double 
or Nothing” with Walter O’Keefe, 
with each of these shows devoting 
an entire half hour to National Donut 
Week and milk and doughnuts. Dif- 
ferent programs on both radio and 
TV, sponsored by dairies throughout 
the country, also are expected to par- 
ticipate in the campaign by featuring 
milk and doughnuts in their commer- 
cials during that week. 

With doughnuts always playing an 
important part in fall parties espe- 
cially at Halloween time, a portion of 
the publicity program will be focused 
on the promotion of doughnuts and 
milk as party fare for children, teens 
and adults. A 32-page Party Booklet, 
printed in gravure, offering party-giv- 
ing hints as well as novel ways to 
serve doughnuts and milk, is being 
printed and will be available for dis- 
tribution by bakers, grocers and 
dairies. 

A nationwide contest will be con- 
ducted to select the “Most Typical” 
Donut Man and Milk Man, among the 
bakers’ and dairies’ routemen, with 
both winners brought to New York 
with much fan-fare for appearances 
on network radio and TV programs 
during October. Still another contest 
will be staged at state fairs in con- 
junction with different 4-H Clubs to 
choose the country’s healthiest boy 
and girl. a 

An amusing aspect of the carn< 
paign involves the National Dunking 
Assn., which was formed in 1938 un- 
der the guidance of the Doughnut 
Corporation of America. This non- 
profit, nonpolitical organization which 
boasts of over 3 million card-carrying 
dunking-pin-wearers, is planning to 
alter its dunking rules for the first 
time since its inception. 

With dunking promoted in a hu- 
morous vein by the DCA for many 
years, some of the display material 
offered in the fall campaign will 
feature dunking. For example, there 
is a “Welcome Dunkers Card” 14 by 
11 in. printed in day-glo ink featur- 
ing milk and doughnuts available for 
grocers and supermarkets and Dunk- 
ing Certificates for grocers size 8% 
by 11 in. with selling message on one 
side with imprinting space for grocers 
and dunking award on the other. 

While the promotion of the dunk- 
ing association has a big kid appeal, 
the Doughnut Corporation of Amer- 
ica has found it to be one of its most 
powerful sales weapons each fall. 

Full information concerning the 
campaign can be obtained from the 
coordinator, J. I. Sugerman, Dough- 
nut Corporation of America, 393 Sev- 
enth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 
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A Column of Comment 


Advertising Opportunities 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


BY WAYNE G. MARTIN, Jr. 


on by other food industries closely related with commercial baking, 


"Toon ty ot the combined advertising programs that are being carried 


bakers have an unusual opportunity to coordinate their sales efforts 
with those industries. We do not need to go into detail regarding this type 
of cooperation, for certainly all bakers are familiar with the publicity that 
is being given their products by related industries. 

At no other time has the baking industry had such an opportunity to tie 
in its merchandising with related food items. This applies to all bakers from 
the smallest retailer baker to the largest wholesale operator. All groups in 
the industry should have an intense interest in this campaign and all should 


take part in it. 


We cannot help but wonder how much is being done in this direction. 
Any opportunity that is overlooked by an individual baker to tie in his 


own merchandising program with 
these possibilities is a loss for both 
the baker and for the industry as a 
whole. 

* 


THE DOUGHNUT CAMPAIGN: Ev- 
ery baker, regardless of how large or 
small, who can possibly do so should 
participate in the fall doughnut cam- 
paign, which is being conducted by 
the Doughnut Corporation of America 
‘and other related industries. This pro- 
motion will undoubtedly provide bak- 
ers with one of the greatest sales 





opportunities ever presented them. 
It is becoming increasingly appar- 
ent that cooperation between the 
baking industry and other related 
food processors is by far the best 
means of increasing the sale of bak- 
ery products. In this instance dough- 
nuts and milk are tied together close- 
ly, and it is a natural combination. 
At a recent press conference, held 
by the Doughnut Corporation of 
America and the milk industry, dough- 





Methods That Sell ta Women ... 


Hot Weather is 


the Time for 


Cooling Desserts 


@ By Dorothy Glenn 


OT weather is the time for 
H cooling desserts! Many a meal 

comes right out of the refrig- 
erator when the temperature begins 
to soar. It behooves the baker to con- 
sider refrigerators and freezers— 
both of which may be year round 
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“... Well, I simply dropped into a bakery on the way to the studio.” 





profitable pieces of equipment. 

You’ve read and heard a great 
deal about the value of a sharp-freeze 
unit in the bakeshop. We’ll not dwell 
on the savings in labor (for every day 
of the year) of a freezer which per- 
mits sharp freezing of baked or un- 
baked merchandise. 

But, right now consider the favor- 
ite American summer dessert—ice 
cream! But, as you are probably 
thinking ... “I’m a baker.” So.. .! 
It’s true that ice cream is easily 
available in most any community. 
But, are higher quality ice creams 
easily available? There’s many a 
baker who specializes in higher but- 
terfat, higher quality ice creams for 
his consumers and finds it mighty 
profitable. Mr. and Mrs. Consumer 
are eager and willing to pay the 
price for “better” ice cream. But if 
you’re making a finer quality of this 
favorite dessert . . . don’t try to be 
competitive in price. 

Now, let’s go to the next step. The 
elite of desserts is ice cream pie or 
ice cream cake .. . right in your field. 
Frankly, let’s analyze this a bit. Mrs. 
Homemaker has really outdone her- 
self when she goes to the trouble 
of buying or baking a plain cake, 
filling it with ice cream at just the 

(Continued on page 40) 





nuts and milk were served together. 
It provided an excellent example of 
what an association of products like 
this can do from a merchandising 
standpoint. The fall campaign is an 
opportunity that no baker should 
overlook. 
a 


FALL OPPORTUNITIES: Among 
the best opportunities for both whole- 
sale and retail bakers for the year’s 
merchandising program is that of 
the fall and winter season. Many spe- 
cial days during that period lend 
themselves particularly to bakery 
products. We refer to Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, New Year’s and other spe- 
cial times. 

Bakers who do not use the oppor- 
tunity of those special seasons are 
missing great sales _ possibilities. 
There are many devices for taking 
advantage of these special seasons. 

One is packaging. Fruit cakes, 
cookies, special breads and other 
products may be wrapped especially 
for the occasions for which they are 
intended. Newspaper, radio and direct 
mail advertising may be used to fol- 
low up these sales possibilities. 


BAKERY PRODUCTS FOR CHIL- 
DREN: Bakery products are unques- 
tionably among the best possible foods 
for growing children. They contain 
virtually all of the required nutrient 
elements. They also have a taste ap- 
peal that children enjoy. That is a 
combination that affords an excellent 
merchandising possibility. 

Every mother is concerned with the 
diet of her children. There can be no 
greater advertising appeal to her than 
a plain, honest statement of facts re- 
garding the vital food ingredients 
that are contained in bakery goods. 

Naturally an advertising campaign 
need not be devoted entirely to this 
theme, but certainly it has a sales 
value that should be given promi- 
nence. This can easily be done 
through a proper coordination of sales 
appeal, both in newspaper and radio 
advertising. Greater attention should 
be paid to this sales approach. 

* 
ADVERTISING AND SALES: All too 
frequently bakers, with the excep- 
tion of the larger ones who employ 
advertising agencies, fail to coordi- 
nate their advertising and actual 
sales activities. A salesman for the 
local newspaper or radio station will 
present an advertising suggestion. If 
it appeals to the baker, it will be 
put into production. 

The next step is the one which is 
often overlooked. All advertising, 
whether it be newspaper, radio or 
direct mail, should be coordinated 
with the activities of the sales force. 
Salesmen should be informed in ad- 
vance of what the company is going 
to do in an advertising way. They 
should be in a position to merchan- 
dise this advertising to their retail 
outlets even before it appears. 

That can only be done through 
careful advance planning. Through 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Adherence to principles 


S7nce 1776 


Coonskin cap and flintlock rifle, three-cornered cap and sword... 





symbols of unswerving adherence to early American principles, ACOCK 

The Shellabarger’s crest, born in 1776, is today also a living PE 

symbol of integrity. One of the nation’s outstanding marks of BIG ‘*s”’ 

flour quality, the Shellabarger’s trade insignia stands for a complete, GOLDEN BELT 

a scientific, a modern flour service. The Shellabarger’s crest is 

the baker’s guarantee of steady, dependable flour quality. PANCRUST 
WONDERSACK 

Since 1776? SHELLABARGER’S FLOUR MUST BE GOOD? 
DOUGHBUSTER 


___ QHIELLABARGER’S. Inc. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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A New Approach to “Stale Control” 


Use of Coded End Labels and a Rigidly-Adhered-to System of Bread Pickups Can Result 
in Decreased Returns and Increased Sales. New Procedure Indicates 


‘Freshness Control,” 2 pian for 


achieving and maintaining market freshness, ap- 
pears to be the modern approach and the answer 
to the perennial stale problem of bakers. 
Noteworthy in its simplicity, but tremendous 
in its ultimate application, the plan involves cur- 
tailing the stale problem by keeping only fresh 
bread on the market, which tests prove will in- 
crease sales. If most of the bread is sold, then 
the stale problem virtually is eliminated. 
Alarmed by the enormous and growing cost 
of stales to the baking industry, the plan was 
devised by E. J. Sperry, of Sperry’s ‘Personal 
Opinion,” Chicago, and first presented by him at 
his school of Bread Sales Management held at the 


By Henry S. French 
American Baker Editorial Staff 


Belmont Hotel, Chicago, in February. Although 
originally copyrighted by Mr. Sperry, he since 
dedicated his “freshness control” program to the 
baking industry. 

Mr. Sperry is justifiably disturbed by the stale 
problem. Records show that in 1950 bread stales 
ran to 3% of sales. By 1951, the figure had jumped 
to 3.8%. If 40 million loaves are distributed daily 
the increase alone amounts to 320,000 stales daily, 
or nearly 100 million loaves annually. Dollarwise, 





Day baked 


You pick it 








No delivery 


this comes to $14,263,000 a year. The total cost 
of stales in the U.S. in 1951 bulked to nearly $68 
million. 

The baking industry could feed the 2 million 
people of Philadelphia for one year, or the popula- 
tion of Iowa or Kansas, or one-quarter of the 
people of Canada, on its stales alone. The cost 
of stales equals 40¢ annually for each person in the 
U.S. 

In speaking of the freshness control plan, Lloyd 
R. Wolfe, of Lloyd R. Wolfe & Associates, and 
managing director of the Sperry schools, says: 

“I have been with the baking industry for 
several years in an advisory and investigating 
capacity, and have spent several thousands of * 





available on request. 


Originally copyrighted by 
may now be reproduced by anyone in the baking industry for his own use. In addition, 
The American Baker has reprints of the article and the large stale control chart 


E. J. Sperry, the charts reproduced on these pages 
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Chart Symbols: Pictured are the symbols used by Mr. Sperry 
in charting the results of experiments with freshness control. They give 
a graphic picture of the condition of bread using various codes for picking 
up stales, 


A 48-Hour Pick-up: This chart shows the results when a 
48-hour pickup plan is followed, with no Saturday pickup, as is customary 
in the six-day week. It can be seen that Wednesday baked bread can be 
five days old and still on the shelves, Thursday bread four days old. 
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STALE RETURNS AVERAGE 4z DAYS OLD 








Six-Day-Old Breads that’s the result when the 72-hour 
pickup code is used, common in the baking industry. Here, Tuesday baked 
bread can be six days old before it is picked up the following Monday. It 
is still offered for sale Monday before the driver gets to the store. 
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STALE RETURNS AVERAGE 2% DAYS OLD 





Ideal Plan: a Monday, Wednesday and Friday pickup is recom- 
mended by Mr. Sperry for normal market conditions. It can be seen that 
stale returns average 25, days old, thus assuring that fresh bread is on the 
market at all times, which increases sales. 
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dollars in search of an effective plan for cutting 
stales. However, I was amazed at the effective- 
ness of the plan worked out by Mr. Sperry, which 
is simple, costs almost nothing, and requires a 
minimum of detail.” 

The plan revolves around the frequency at 
which stale pick-ups are made, and this requires 
identification of the bread in reference to the 
time it was baked. Identification can, in most 
cases, best be achieved by the use of end labels. 

The mechanics of the Sperry system are this: 
A wrapping machine puts an end label on each 
loaf of bread, with the end label containing some 
marking, slogan or color which will show on which 
day of the week it was baked; drivers are told 
to bring back bread which is two or three days 
old, depending on the desires of management; 
after the returns are in, they are analyzed by the 
sales supervisor. 


Route Analysis Pays off 


In his analysis, the sales supervisor can deter- 
mine what routes are giving the greatest number 
of returns, and make adjustments accordingly. 
At the same time, the baker is assured that his 
bread is not lying on grocers’ shelves for five, six, 
or even seven days, which occasionally occurs. In 
actual tests, sales increase when only fresh bread 
is left on the market. 

An integral part of the freshness control plan 
is the frequency of picking up stales. Before the 
plan was presented, it was used experimentally by 
several bakers in all parts of the country. Dif- 
ferent codes for pickup were used. One was for 
a 48-hour pickup, except Saturday, another for 
72 hours after delivery except Saturday, and an- 
other for a straight Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day pickup. 

In the experiments, a chart was made for each 
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code used, with different symbols used to show 
the day the bread was baked, the day delivered, 
the length of time it was in the store, the day it 
was picked up, and the day there was no delivery. 
Bakers can follow the same method. (See accom- 
panying charts.) 

When the 48-hour plan was followed, it be- 
came apparent that Wednesday baked bread can 
be five days old before it is picked up, and Thurs- 
day’s four days old. Also, with no Saturday pickup, 
there are three days’ stales to be picked up on 
Monday. The stale returns average 3% days old. 

Under a code employing a pickup 72 hours 
after delivery except Saturday, Tuesday baked 
bread can be six days old before being returned 
to the bakery, and Wednesday baked bread five 
days old. Stale returns average 4% days old. 
Without using the charts, many bakers probably 
never realize that customers are being invited to 
buy bread five and six days old, and sometimes 
even older. 

Another plan, incorporating the Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday pickup, is heartily recommend- 
ed by Mr. Sperry, under normal market conditions. 
Stale returns with this method average only 2% 
days old, thus assuring the housewife a strictly 
fresh loaf of bread. 

Case histories have been kept of bakers using 
the freshness control plan with the Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday pickup. Their endorsement of 
the plan virtually is unanimous because of the 
favorable results. 

One baker who adopted the plan found that 
in the first week, with his loaves end-labeled for 
the first time so that he could know when each 
was baked, delivered and returned, an extremely 
high percentage of his stale returns were four, five 
and six days old. This baker, in a few weeks, 
observed a 13% increase in sales, with a 9% de- 
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crease in stales. According to the case histories 
kept by Mr. Sperry, this is a fairly typical example. 

The important feature of this instance was 
that the baker did not increase his advertising 
during the experimental period, nor in any way 
promote his freshness control plan. By the simple 
process of freshening the market, his sales ip. 
creased and his stales decreased. 

Mr. Sperry points out that the system is not 
one of stale control, but os freshness control. A 
fresh market is a good one, but a stale is just the 
opposite. If a market is kept fresh there are fewer 
stales to control, which cuts the stale problem. 
The system involves a minimum of record keeping, 
which allows a sales supervisor to give super. 
vision where it is needed. 


Upstairs for Turn-ins 


Some bakers adopted the plan of making their 
drivers carry bread more than three days 
old upstairs to get credit for it. This impressed 
on them the idea of keeping the market fresh. 

Management long has been difficult to convince 
of the importance of keeping a market fresh. 
Their thinking has been channelled to controlling 
stales, or avoiding loss through returns. Often 
this has led them to leave their bread on the 
shelves longer than feasible because of their 
desire to get the full retail price for it rather 
than bring it back as a total loss or to sell at a 
cut price. 

However, some are becoming sold on the idea 
that keeping a market fresh will increase sales, 
thereby curtailing the stale problem. Stales al- 
ways will be with us. They cannot be wished or 
legislated out of existence. But, they can be con- 
trolled. If the baking industry is to profit and 
progress, they must be, experts on _ industry 
economics feel. 
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Pilot Charts were is a blank chart which will allow a baker to 
utilize Mr. Sperry’s plan. A baker can use the symbols employed by Mr. 
Sperry, or devise his own. It also is pointed out that the freshness control 
plan can be modified to conform to various market conditions, The chart gives 


a bakery sales supervisor a method of keeping track of a loaf of bread from 
the time it is baked until the time it is returned as a stale, thus making it 
possible for him to make the necessary analysis and drawing his conclusions 
about steps to take to get his share of the market. 
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TOPS AGAIN IN “52” | 
MAKES GOOD BREAD BETTER 


Again this year, in both bakery and laboratory tests, 
the performance of flour milled from Gooch selected 
wheats shows a repeat of last year's exceptional qual- 
ities —It’s Tops. 


As heretofore, Buy Gooch with Confidence. You will 
like our product and service tool 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


GOMEC— AKSARBEN 
‘Identical Performance Flours That Need No Blending”’ 


Goocu MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 
Daily Capacity,.5,000 Cwts, Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 














Dorothy Glenn 





(Continued from page 
right time to serve immediately. 
(We’re presuming that your custo- 
mers are average and do not have 
adequate freezer space to refreeze 
such a product.) And, ice cream pies 
(baked Alaska) are almost out of 
the question for her. 

So, that gives you a vast field in 
which to work, presuming you have 
adequate sharp-freeze capacity. And 
here‘s an extremely profitable field 
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year round, but especially during the 
summer. 

What about the ice cream pies? 
Make them in any shape you desire, 
but probably your pie tins with a 
bottom and side layer of sponge cake 
will be most convenient. Fill with 
ice cream, top with meringue and 
freeze. Within the package give Mrs. 
Homemaker the very simple instruc- 
tions for baking. 

How about ice cream cakes? There 
are hundreds of varieties from the ice 
cream filled cup cake to the huge 
angel food, hollowed and filled with 
ice cream. How about a Devil’s Food 
layer, split, with a layer of straw- 


berry, pistachio or vanilla ice cream 
between, topped with whipped cream 
and pop right into your sharp freeze 
unit. Any type of ring mold cake with 
the center filled with ice cream is 
excellent. Serving suggestions to the 
shopper might include serving with 
fresh frozen fruit, which you'll have 
available in your freezer. 

Keep in mind just one little 
thought. We’re discussing the type of 
dessert that must be eaten at one 
meal. So, keep your units small, offer 
halves, and use any means to keep 
Mrs. Homemaker coming back for 
more. One of the biggest retail prob- 
lems at the moment is traffic. If you 








LEVER BUILDS FOR THE FUTURE... New Los Angeles Plant * 


NOW 3 GREAT PLANTS TO SUPPLY THESE 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 





EDGEWATER, NEW JERSEY 





Boston . 
Liberty 2-2882 


New York. . 
MUrray Hill 8-3800 


WAbash 2-430 





Lever BROTHERS is growing 
with the baking industry. For 
many years we have been an 
important supplier of shorten- 
ings specially developed to fit 


140 Federal St. (Room 1508) Boston 10 

. 445 Park Ave., New York 22 

Philadelphia . . 12 South 12th St., Phila. 7 
WAlinut 2-2236 

Chicago. . 141 W. Joteee Bis. Chicago 4 


3 GREAT SHORTENINGS 





the industry’s needs. Now we 
are expanding to match your 
growth ...a modern plant in 
Los Angeles will join those in 


Hammond and Edgewater. 


F) DIRECTORY 
For information concerning these 3 fine shortenings, contact the 
Lever Office nearest you as shown in this list: 


Pittsburgh . 330 Grant Street, Pittsburgh 19 
EXpress 1200 


Detroit . 1249 Washington oee.. Detroit 26 


WOodward 2-528: 
Syracuse . . 224 Harrison Street, Syracuse 2 
SYracuse 3-7194 
14 So. Light Street, Baltimore 2 


Baltimore . 
SAratoga 5691 


Cincinnati. . 15 W. 6th Street, Cincinnati 2 
MAin 2075 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 


General Offices: 445 Park Ave., New York 22, New York 
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can keep them coming into your shop, 
you’re bound to sell more merchap. 
dise. 

For those of you without freezer 
space, then utilize your refrigerator 
to the greatest extent. Here again we 
find a myriad of cool summer desserts 
that fit right into your type of oper. 
ation. How about refrigerator chif. 
fon pies? They’re popular, they're 
cool and refreshing and they're 
profitable. Then there’s a lime me. 
ringue pie which is gaining in popu. 
larity for refreshing summer dessert, 

Chiffon cakes are another popular 
refrigerator dessert. You may have 
another name for them, but they 
utilize cookie and cake crumbs lay- 
ered with a flavored gelatin-whipped 
cream mixture. You may wish to de. 
velop an individual flavor. 

Never forget the _ refrigerator 
cheese cake for summer. Whipped 
cream filled eclairs or cream puffs, 
thoroughly chilled, will tempt the 
summer-jaded appetite. 

Let’s go one step further. If you 
have adequate refrigerator space, is 
there any reason for you not to have 
available many types of cold, re. 
freshing desserts, even though they're 
not strictly baked goods? Look in 
any homemakers’ recipe book and 
you'll find hundreds of suggestions, 
Use that refrigerator you have, and 
use it to capacity. Take advantage of 
the all-American custom of cold 
foods in hot weather and profit ac- 
cordingly. 

Business is improving, but let’s give 
it a little push in the right direction, 
There’s money in the bank (according 
to statistics) and money in the pock- 
et of Mr. and Mrs. Consumer. Con- 
fidence shown by the retailer breeds 
confidence in the mind of the buyer. 
This means greater volume and 
greater profit. 





Successful Selling 





(Continued from page 33) 


proper coordination between adver- 
tising and sales activities, both will 
benefit, one helping the other. 


THE VALUE OF EQUIPMENT: For 
wholesale and house-to-house _bak- 
eries, no part of their equipment is 
more important than their fleet of 
trucks. Without them, they are sim- 
ply out of business. Emphasis upon 
this fact has been placed by the steel 
strike, which has reduced production 
of automobiles and trucks. After a 
situation like that occurs, it is too 
late to think of replacements. They 
simply are not available. 

Even though the steel strike ends 
before this comment is published, 
there will be a shortage of automo 
tive equipment for some months t 
come. Therefore, the trucks that 
wholesale and house-to-house bakers 
have become of increasing imp0t- 
tance. They must be maintained in 
the best possible mechanical cond: 
tion, and at the same time their a 
pearance must be kept as attractive 
as possible. 

From the standpoint of these two 
types of bakery cperations, whole- 
sale and house-to-house, the appear 
ance of delivery trucks is most ir 
portant in the eyes of consumers. 
They associate the condition of plants 
with the appearance of the 
Since present delivery equipment wil 
probably have to be retained longet 
than usual, it is doubly important 
that bakers keep it in as good 
tion as possible, and that its appea® 
ance be kept up to the usual § 
ards. 
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IGHER QUALITY 


~ 
\ Tops in the lower-protein field . . . UNIVERSITY, 
. HUBBARD’S SPECIAL, and ATHLETE... 


three fine Hubbard flours that are truly superior. 
\ 


Part of the superiority of these 
mellow-type flours lies in the fact 
they are frue Spring-wheat flours... 
the balance lies in the fact they are 


Hubbard flours. 
\ 
\ 


There’s a fine Hubbard flour 
fo meet your every need! 
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Mente Dainty Print Bags, after serving their pri- 
mary purpose as containers, have many smart 
uses in fashions for the family and home 


MENTE & CO., INC, 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 
Box 690 


New Orleans 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 6349 N. Clark Street 


Box 1098 
Houston 


avanna 











STRATEGIC LOCATION 


BREAD WHEAT MAP 


Tibetans, 


He INDICATE 4 allen: 
OuRm SOURCES OF 

SUPPLY FROM 2 

COUNTRY ELEVATORS 








AcmE~Ewans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 








“High Score” Bread with 


DAIRYLEA pry MILK SOLIDS 


b UNIFORMITY L“ TEXTURE 4“GRAIN 4 AROMA 

VOLUME & CONSISTENCY OF CRUST 4“BLOOM 

4” COLOR OF CRUMB l”FLAVOR & SYMMETRY 
“EATING QUALITY COLOR OF CRUST 


Carefully graded for bakery use. Use at least 6%! 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. OREGON 9-1230 














ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 26 











1. True. Most flour mills keep the 
moisture content around 13% to 14%. 


2. True. These are government 
standards. 


3. False. There is no difference 
between corn syrup and glucose. Both 
terms refer to the same product. 


4. True. This is about the aver- 
age amount of flour required for a 
2 lb. loaf of bread. 


5. False. The use of bread flour 
will produce a tougher cake. A good 
cake flour will produce the best re- 
sults. 


6. True. In shops not having any 
control in the dough room, it may 
run as high as 24%. The importance 
of proper humidity in the dough 
room can readily be realized by the 
difference in the two figures. 

7. True. Tin melts at a tempera- 
ture of about 450° F. If the tem- 
peratures mentioned are used, the 
pans will be damaged. Conditioning 
at 400° F. is usually recommended. 

8. True. This will vary somewhat 
depending upon the season and cli- 
mate. Where the humidity is low, 
it is sometimes cooked to 240° F. 

9. False. This blistering can be 
prevented by using pie pans perforat- 
ed with holes about % in. in diameter. 
These holes will allow the air be- 
tween the bottom of the pan and the 
dough to escape. 

10. False. A temperature of about 
40 to 45° F. is ideal. At 55° F. or 
over the yeast will start to weaken 
or deteriorate. 

11. True. Sour cream butter has 
a more pronounced butter flavor than 
sweet cream. Therefore it should be 
used for cakes and cookies. In icings 
containing a large percentage of but- 
ter, sweet cream butter is recom- 
mended. 

12. True. A sponge dough will 
produce a more distinctive flavor. If 
a prepared sour is used with a 
straight dough, this difference may 
be overcome to a large extent. 

13. False. Only % oz. cream of 
tartar should be used. If 1 oz. were 
used, the cakes would have a distinct 
acid taste which is disagreeable. 

14. False. Usually 10% sugar is 
added when yolks are frozen in order 
to prevent any possible formation of 
lumpy particles. The yolks also thaw 
out faster and are less gummy. 

15. True. If both are manufac- 
tured properly and the granulation 
is the same, they are identical in 
composition. There is no practical or 
chemical test that will show any dif- 
ference. 

16. False. Cellulose paper is more 
sensitive. Therefore .wrapping ma- 
chine operators should be instructed 
to give a tight wrap in the summer 
and a loose wrap in the winter. This 
type of paper contracts quite a bit 
in cold weather and expands in warm 
weather. 

17. True. The ideal way to bake 
them is to place them in an oven 
having this temperature. When they 
are set, finish baking them at about 
375° F. in order to dry them out. 

18. False. It is not necessary to 
use soft wheat flour, as the acid 
development in the dough seems to 
have a mellowing effect on the flour 
used. If a soft flour is used, this 
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mellowing action may be too great, 
resulting in producing a product that 
is comparatively small in volume, 

19. True. A weak flour could algo 
cause this trouble. Having the fry- 
ing temperature too low is another 
possible cause. 

20. True. By allowing the prod- 
ucts to rest before placing them in 
the oven, it has been found that 
shrinkage will be decreased. The 
length of time will vary somewhat, © 
depending upon the shop temper. 
ature. The warmer the shop, the 
shorter the resting period. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUPPLY FIRM HEAD RESIGNS — 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.— Emmett y. 
Norton, who became city comptroller 
Jan. 28, has resigned as president” 
and member of the board of the 
Atlantic Supply House, Inc. One of 
the founders of the bakery supply” 
company, Mr. Norton has been presi- 
dent and a director since it was es. 
tablished in 1926. He said he wag 
resigning in order to devote himself 
to his other duties. Named to suc 
ceed him was Roy L. Jones, former. ~ 
ly the concern’s secretary-treasurer, 














ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 








VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER Mine Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machinés for the fow 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread 
pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our pec 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIA 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








M SUCCESSFUL DONUT 


SINESS CALLS FOR 
SNEST EQUIPMENT and MIX 
it ORP 4 
393 Seventh Avenue York 1, 











Ye of 
ET WEIGHT 300 POUN 








Active Dry 


YEAST 


A 


RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 

















Uniforms 





forced with as much double stitching 
as possible. Trouser pockets should 
be extra deep and made of heavy 
cotton drill. 


Purchase uniforms with an eye to 
the future. It is sometimes a good 
idea to buy the garments half a size 
large to allow for shrinkage. This size 
difference can mean added life for the 
garment in another way, too, because 
snug points will not wear as rapidly 
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if the uniform is a trifle large. 
When buying new uniforms, have 
each employee fully measured. Don’t 
rely on his guess as to his size. In 
addition check any current uniforms 
he may have for indications of ex- 
cessive snugness, bagginess, looseness 
or other signs of poor fit. Let these 
“suideposts” govern the sizes of the 
uniforms you next purchase. 


Uniforms as Advertisments 


A good uniform carries more than 
the business’ name and_ telephone 
number. It also is embellished by one 
or two lines of brief copy promoting 
one of the firm’s products—such as 


MILLIONS OF AMERICAN HOMES SERVE... 


5 


made with 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


‘|_|, WHITE BREAD 


DOUGH W 'TENER 


bread, pies, cakes or pastries. This 
copy should be brief and should tell 
a story. “Stay Healthy—Eat ....... 
Bread” is a more forceful and arrest- 
ing sales message, for example, than 
the phrase: “Always Buy ........ ’s 
Bread.” This last gives no reason 
for buying the product, while the for- 
mer does. 

But avoid the “over-lettered’” uni- 
form. A good rule to follow here is to 
place the bakery’s name or trade- 
mark plus the wearer’s last name or 
nickname on the front of the shirt 
and the firm’s name and a brief sales 
message on the back of this gar- 
ment. Like periodical and billboard 





— 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY; 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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advertising, too much copy often 
causes the prospective reader to ig- 
nore your message entirely. 

For maximum effectiveness, back. 
of-the-uniform legends (other than 
the firm’s name and telephone num. 
ber) should use lettering 1% to 2y 
in. in height. 

Words that cannot be read quickly 
or that have a double meaning should 
not be used. Words containing more 
than three syllables (unless they form 
part of the firm’s name) should like. 
wise be omitted. Don’t use slogans 
which may later become inappro. 
priate. Avoid, too, color combinations 
similar to those identifying nationally 
advertised products, such as Coca. 
Cola red and yellow. Make certain 
that the colors of the lettering con. 
trast well with the coloring of the 
uniform. Dark uniforms demand 
bright lettering, such as reds and 
yellow, brightly colored uniforms may 
need dark lettering. 

Employee uniforms offer a key to 
a new high in employer-employee re. 
lations. Uniforms provide a medium 
of recognizing long and efficient sery- 
ice on the part of senior employees 
as well as providing an incentive for 
their fellow workers. As a token of 
esteem, an employee might be reward- 
ed with an appropriate emblem for 
his uniform such as a bar, disc or 
triangle. 


Service Awards 

To signify length of employment, 
service stripes patterned after the 
type assigned railroad passenger train 
employees could be worn on the uni- 
form short or jacket’s sleeves. Each 
stripe might indicate two to five 
years’ service, according to the man- 
agement’s decision. 

The care a uniform receives deter- 
mines to a considerable extent its 
life span and general appearance. 
Misuse, insufficient cleaning and care- 
lessness take almost as great a toll 
of uniforms as hard wear. 

Instruct employees to remove all 
bulky objects from the pockets of 
uniforms before putting the gar- 
ments away so that the pockets will 
not acquire unsightly bulges. Require 
each employee to have his uniforms 
washed or cleaned at least after each 
three days’ wear. In so doing, the 
cleaner will be able to remove dirt 
more easily, avoiding excessive rub- 
bing and strong solutions which may 
injure the fabric. 

Dollars paid for employees’ uni- 
forms can represent wise investment 
or wasteful spending, depending upon 
whether or not the baker uses the 
“three-point” technique. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


“THE BREAD CLUB” 

The Bread Club is a promotional 
idea that keeps Elkins Bros. Bakery 
flourishing as a small independent in 
the middle. of a Los Angeles block, 
flanked by two super markets with 
bakery units. Proprietor Bill Elkins 
is further handicapped by the lack of 
parking facilities for his shop. But 
customers flock to join his Bread 
Club. To join people :nust fill out 
cards. The phone numbers are 
to personally call members and t 
them about a special for the day. 
This, in itself, has been a ten 
business-builder. Members are givél 
cards, which are punched as pur- 
chases of bread are made. With th 
purchase of 64 loaves, the card holder 
is entitled to a $2 cake, or $2 
on a larger and more expensive cake. 
Children have responded most effet 
tively, using the card credits 
birthday cakes for their parents 
friends. 
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.. ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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R. Newton Laughlin 





(Continued from page 31) 
tremely important. The fact that he 
has been completely through the bak- 
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ery helps give him a feeling of be- 
ing at home. He is personally intro- 
duced to every man on the shift. 
All of this occurs before we attempt 
to teach him how to do his particu- 
lar job. 

You can see from this that our 
production per employee per nour is 
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rather low on this particular man 
the first day, but the time spent in 
making him feel at home goes a leng 
way toward assisting him in catch- 
ing on to his new assignment. 

The actual training follows the old 
J.1.T. program: 

1. Telling the man how it’s done 
and why. 

2. Showing him how. 

3. Having him do it himself. 

4. Checking to see if he did it 
correctly and correcting his mistakes. 

At all times we attempt to impress 
upon him the importance of his par- 
ticular job and how it contributes 
to the finished product. 

If, in your organization, you do 
not have an indoctrination program 
for new employees and want to set 
one up, just visualize how you would 
like to be treated if you were just 
starting in, and you’ll come up with 
an excellent outline. 

As a result of our indoctrination 
program, we had a number of our 
old employees come to us and tell 
us that some of the new employees 
knew more about the company than 
they did. 

This led to our establishing a r2- 
fresher program, or “King for a Day” 
as it is sometimes called, for our 
present employees. In the opinion of 
a great many of our bakeshop super- 
intendents this has done more to 
improve our employee relations than 
any other one thing we have done. 

The refresher program is, briefly, 
as follows: 

The employee is notified a week 
in advance (this is usually on a 
seniority basis) that the following 
week he is to report to the manager’s 
office at, say 9 a.m., in his Sunday- 
go-to-meeting clothes, and that he 
is to punch the time clock before he 
reports in. 

The manager explains that the pur- 
pose of this refresher course is to 
answer all the questions that may 
have existed in his mind, to better 
explain the problems of the bakery 
and of each department, and to seek 
his suggestions as to how our bakery 
could be improved. As he_ goes 
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R. Newton Laughlin 


SPEAKS BEFORE AIB — The im- 
portance of proper employee training 
was emphasized by R. Newton 
Laughlin, president of the Continental 
Baking Co., New York, before the 
6lst graduating class of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking in Chicago 
recently. 


through the day he is to ask ques- 
tions and every department head will 
do the best he can to answer them. 
When the day is over he is to report 
back to the manager’s office for a 
review of the day’s events. 

Following this, the employee spends 
time with each department head, 
who explains in some detail the fune- 
tions of his department, and if there 
is any direct relationship between 
the department and the employee's 
job, how they tie in. 

During a visit with the bakery 
engineer the employee is_ taken 
through the bakery from the roof to 
the basement. It was amazing to us 
the number of our employees who 
had not been through the bakery 
in years—in fact, some of them had 
never been completely through the 
bakery. If there are any locked doors, 
they are opened up so that the em- 
ployee can pretty well feel there is 
nothing being kept from him. 

At noontime the bakeshop super- 
intendent has lunch with the em- 
ployee and at that time reviews his 
history with the company and dis- 
cusses with him his progress, his 
ambitions and how he might further 
improve his work. He also seeks 
the empolyee’s suggestions as to how 
the company might help him. 

Our last American Institute of 
Baking sanitation inspection report 
is reviewed, the employee having had 
the opportunity of reading it before 
coming in. This report makes it easy 
for the superintendent to emphasiz 
the importance of working clean. 


Visit to Stores 

Following lunch the employee cot 
tinues his contact with the various 
department heads until about 3 p.m, 
when he is picked up by the super 
visor or sales manager and taken 
out to visit some grocery stores. The 
supervisor or sales manager attempts 
to do a thorough job of impressing 
upon him why we must have quality 
bread every day, and, if our breat 
is not uniform, how it can have a dé 
rect effect upon the employee himse#- 

Usually the stores visited are ™ 
the neighborhood where the employee 
lives, and quite often one of the 
stores is the store the employe 
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trades with. In visiting the stores we 
explain the purpose of the call to 
the store owner or manager. He is 
usually quite impressed. 

Following the store visits, the em- 
ployee’s wife is picked up and taken 
to the bakery. At this time our group 
insurance policy, social security, pen- 
sion plan, etc., are explained in de- 
tail. It was amazing to discover the 
number of wives who didn’t know we 
had group insurance. Nor did many 
of them understand that the com- 
pany pays half the social security. 
During this visit we encourage the 
wife to ask questions, and, I might 
add, she usually does—often bring 
to light some of her husband’s pet 
gripes. 

The bakeshop superintendent goes 
through the bakery with the em- 
ployee and his wife, and, as much as 
possible, the employee explains to 
his wife what is going on, with par- 
ticular emphasis on his particular 
job. 

Following this trip they return to 
the manager’s office, where he re- 
views with them the highlights of 
the day, and if there were any ques- 
tions left unanswered, he attempts 
to answer them. He also reviews our 
annual statement with them. They are 
usually quite surprised to learn that 
in 1951, for example, on a dollar’s 
worth of sales we made 2.71¢. Many 
of the husbands and wives have 
guessed as high as 20 to 25¢. 

We found we missed a great deal 
in our refresher program if we failed 
to include the wife in our plans. As 
a result, a great many of our bak- 
eries gave further recognition to the 
importance of the wife by the man- 
ager or shop superintendent taking 
the husband and wife to dinner. If 
they did not do that, they presented 
the wife with a nice corsage. This 
time and attention paid to the wife 
goes a long way toward dispelling the 
illusion that the boss wears horns. 


Impressive Response 

The response we have had to this 
program has been impressive. Many 
an employee has told us that for 
the first time he felt as if he be- 
longed to our company. It certainly 
drove home the point that we have 
been so busy learning fermentation, 
improving bakery equipment, trying 
to keep our bakeries clean, etc., that 
we overlooked the most important 
factor of all, our people. 

You will note in my comments on 
both the indoctrination program and 
the refresher program, that the ac- 
cent has been on making the em- 
ployee feel at home, in making him 
feel that he belongs—that he and the 
job he performs are important. We 
are beginning to realize that when 
We recognize this and do something 
about it the mechanics of teaching 
him the job are relatively simple. 

You men have just completed one 
of the finest technical training courses 
it Is possible to receive. I am sure 
if you combine this knowledge with 
the treating of your people—your 
fellow bakers—the way you would 
like to be treated, you will all be 
outstanding successes. 





———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ABA’S WASHINGTON OFFICE 
ADDS ROBERT H. BLUNDRED 


CHICAGO—The addition of Robert 
H. Blundred to the staff of the Wash- 
ington office of the American Bakers 
Assn. has been announced by J. Roy 
Smith, ABA president, who cited the 
need for increasing that office’s serv- 
Ices to the association. 

Mr. Blundred will act as assistant 
to Joseph M. Creed, ABA counsel, in 




















































The toughest three-letter word in business 


” 


“eee 


The word a man uses when he starts by nodding yes 


and ends by saying no. 


, re 


The word on a Multiwall buyer's tongue just after he’s 
said, “Well, as long as we order by specification, I guess 


one brand’s as good as another . . 


facturer. They judge him by his record of reliability, his 


We welcome the challenge of the toughest three-letter 


word in business. We believe the attention big buyers of 


effort to meet delivery dates, his willingness to give a full 


measure of service. 


Multiwalls pay to the extra factors—dependability, for 


instance—has a lot to do with their giving Union a greater 


proportion of their Multiwall business. 


Executives who purchase more than 85 per cent of all 


Multiwalls have a big BUT there. 


More so every day... 


They testify* that there are many other considerations. 


{mong the most important, the reputation of the manu- 


IT'S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 
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servicing association members with 
pertinent information from govern- 
mental and other sources in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Smith said. 

The new ABA staff member is a 
graduate of Syracuse University, re- 
ceiving a master’s degree in public 
administration. He also did additional 
graduate work at the University of 
Illinois, in economics and political 
science. 

He has acted as Washington repre- 
sentative of the American Municipal 
Assn., of the National Parking Assn., 
assistant to the president, conducted 
research and industrial relations pro- 
grams for chambers of commerce in 
Trenton, N.J., and Hammond, Ind., 
and was assistant director of person- 


nel for Syracuse, N.Y. 

Mr. Blundred has taught courses 
in political science and public ad- 
ministration at Syracuse University, 
Rutgers University and the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


E. V. SEIBERT PRESIDENT OF 
ST. LOUIS PRODUCTION MEN 


ST. LOUIS—tThe last meeting be- 
fore the summer recesss of the Great- 
er St. Louis Bakery Production Club 
was held in the Tower Room of the 
Congress Hotel June 16. 

Victor E. Marx, secretary of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, Chicago, was the guest speak- 








er of the evening and covered the new 
bread standards, making use of slides 
which illustrated and gave first-hand 
information regarding the bread 
standard hearings held in Washing- 
ton. Oscar Frisinger was in charge 
of the question and answer period as 
dsual. 

The officers elected for the coming 
year are E. V. Seibert, Noll Baking 
Co., Alton, Ill., president; John Boeck, 
Ward Baking Co., first vice president; 
Ray Bury, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
second vice president; Elmer Zimmer- 
man, Zimmerman Bakeries, Hannibal, 
Mo., third vice president; Fred Cal- 
licotte, Waxide Paper: Co., secretary, 
and Joe Van Haag, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., treasurer. 
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The American Baker, without cost 
to its subscribers, offers through Mr. 
Vander Voort, technical editor of The 
American Baker and head of the 
School of Baking, Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute, to answer and analyze 
production problems. Samples of 
baked goods should be sent to Mr. 
Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute, Minneapolis, where the lab- 
oratories and facilities of the school 
are at the disposal of the readers of 
The American Baker; communica- 
tions should be addressed to The 
American Baker, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


76% Rye Bread 


Your articles in The American 
Baker have been a help to me. I have 
enjoyed reading and working your 
formulas and reading the Questions & 
Answers. I have three customers, who 
cannot eat bread made with whole 
wheat or white flour. Can you supply 
a formula for 100% rye bread.— 
W.R.E., Til. 

¥ ¥ 

I do not have a formula for 100% 
rye bread. Here is one containing 
about 76% rye flour. 


HEAVY PUMPERNICKEL RYE 
BREAD 
Sponge: 
4lb. dark rye flour 
8lb. water 
8 0z. yeast 

Mix to a medium consistency. 
Sponge temperature 77—78° F. Fer- 
mentation time about 244—3 hours or 
until the sponge takes a full drop. 

Dough: 

Add the following to the fermented 
sponge: 

4lb. dark rye flour 

8lb. fine ground rye meal 
5 lb. first clear flour 

8lb. water (variable) 

10 oz. salt 

5 oz. shortening 

Mix on slow speed. Do not overmix. 
Dough temperature 80-81° F. Then 
scale into units of desired size and 
round up. 

Allow to rest for 15-20 minutes 
and then make up into either round 
or stubby long loaves. Place in corn 
meal dusted boxes or on proofing 
peels. Give a short proof. Dock the 
loaves three or four times and then 
Place in the oven. Oven temperature 
about 425-450° F. Use plenty of steam 
in the oven during baking. 


Hard Rolls 


We have a problem in handling a 
retarded hard roll dough the day 
after it is mixed and has been held 
in our cooler. When put away it has 
had about one full proof. When 
brought out, we have been stepping 
it up with 2% oz. yeast to each 
quart of mixed dough, adding % pt. 
water and enough flour to compen- 
Sate for the water added and make 
what simulates a freshly mixed dough. 
Then we let rise about one hour. 

The end result is not too satisfac- 
tory. The fluffiness or texture is not 
as nice as the freshly made hard 
roll, nor does it seem as crisp. The 
method of retarding does save us the 


Questions and Answers 


A SERVICE FOR BAKERS 
Conducted by 


Adrian J. Vander Voort 
Technical Editor of The American Baker 





initial mixing time and first proof 
time, and if possible for this reason 
alone, we should like to find a good 
procedure for getting a good hard 
roll.—W.C.P., Ont. 
¥ ¥ 

I would like to suggest that you 
give the enclosed formula a trial. We 
are using this formula with very good 
results. You will note that the sponge 
fermentation time is given as 2% 
hours. This will work out very fine if 
you wish to retard the sponge from 
24-48 hours. If you want to keep it 
for only 8-12 hours, allow the sponge 
to ferment about 3% hours. When 
the sponge has been properly fer- 
mented, place on the bun pans, flatten 
out and grease the top in order to 
prevent crust formation. The refrig- 
eration temperature should be main- 
tained about 35” It is very important 
when making the dough that when it 
is mixed the temperature is 80°. 


HARD ROLLS 
Refrigerated Sponge Process 
Sponge: 
15 lb. high gluten flour 
8 oz. yeast 
1% oz. mineral yeast food 
20z. malt extract 
3% qt. water 
1 Ib. 2 oz. lard or shortening (veg- 
etable) 
Sponge temperature 75° F. Fermen- 
tation time 2% hours. 
Dough: 
7% lb. high gluten flour 
2% qt. water (variable) 
7% oz. salt 
4oz. sugar 
60z. powdered milk (nonfat) 
7% oz. malt extract 
4 oz. yeast 
Dough temperature 80° F. Floor 
time 15 min. 


Pecan Pie 


I am sending a formula which I 
found in the September, 1951, issue 
of The American Baker. I have tried 
to make pies with it and have failed. 
Will you please check on it to see if 
it is correct. I notice there are no 
eggs in it. Could that be the trouble? 
—L.S.B., Ga. 


¥ ¥ 


I have checked the pecan pie for- 
mula and learn that, because of an 
error, the eggs were omitted. We are 
sorry that this caused you 4n incor:- 
venience. I am sending the corrected 
formula, which I am sure will prove 
very satisfactory. 


PECAN PIES 


Mix together: 
3 1b. 8 oz. cornstarch 
2 1b, sugar 
2 oz. salt 
¥% oz. cinnamon 
Add and mix in: 
3 1b. butter 
1 lb. shortening 
Stir in: 
6 lb. eggs 
Then add and mix in: 
4 lb. honey 
28 lb. corn syrup 
Place 4 oz. pecans on the bottom 
of a number of 9-in. unbaked pie 
shells. Pour the filling on top and 
bake at about 370° F. 








high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. resis cis, s. oat. 











Boost Your Cake Business with a 
Show Case Full of BUSH WEDDING 
CAKE ORNAMENTS Including the 


Revolutionary New Low Cost Cake 


Tiers! 


Many of America’s smarter bakers today have 
learned that you can increase the number and 
size of wedding cake orders simply by stock- 
ing and showing a larger selection of Bush 
wedding cake ornaments! Universally appre- 
ciated for their striking beauty and superior 
construction, they are worthy of a place on 
YOUR wedding masterpieces! Over 40 dif- 
ferent styles and sizes in a complete range 
of prices to suit every customer’s needs! .. . 
Bush’s New Wedding Cake Tier Separators 
made from beautifully white styrene fulfill a 
long-felt need for quality separators priced so 
low the cost can be included in the price of 
the wedding cake. Order from your Supply 


House today. 


P.S. Have you seen the won- 
derful Bush Bowl Scrapers 
yet? Nothing like them! 


... by Leon D. Bush 


World’s Largest Manufacturer 


of Cake Ornaments 
Dept. A 
4250 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 































“Golden Loaf” That's Our 


r 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out ‘puters 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 


No. 3263—Food 
Products Booklet 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., has issued 
a 71-page booklet concerning Pfizer 
products for the food and beverage 
industries. 

The first half of the booklet is 
sub-divided by industries including 
baking and milling. Special attention 
is given to Pfizer’s stabilized, crystal- 
line vitamin A acetate, “Crystalets,”’ 
and its potential uses in food enrich- 
ment. Also featured are the Pfizer 
Bi-Cap flour enrichment concentrates 
and Pfizer bread enrichment wafers. 
To obtain free copies of the booklet 
circle No. 3263 and mail the coupon. 


No. 3207—Portable 
Printer 


The Heyer Corp. now is marketing 
the Dupli-Kit, which contains a port- 
able printer and portable addresser, 









A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


The Northwestern Miller 
118 So. 6th St. 


New Propucts 


/ New Services 


New Lareratvre 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





designed to print and address post- 
cards, announcements, advertising 
pieces and other forms used in the in- 
dustry. The printer accommodates a 
stencil on which messages can be 
typed, written or drawn. 

The addresser uses a roll of paper 
on which up to 250 addresses are 
typed. Each roll can be used for 100 
or more impressions. For more in- 
formation circle No. 3207 on the cou- 


pon. 
No. 3277—Folder 
On Sealing Tapes 


How six “Scotch” brand pressure- 
sensitive tapes can be used for vari- 
ous bag and package sealing tasks is 
shown in a new 6-page booklet issued 
by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. The 
booklet—describing tapes Nos. 245, 
600, 610, 700, 710 and 800—is avail- 
able on request. 


“It contains 20 photographs of such 
applications as the sealing of inner 
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liners, transparent cellophane bags, 
cellophane package wrappings, cold 
storage packages and pre-packaged 
produce bags. Use of the tapes on 
manual, semi-automatic and fully 


automatic dispensing and _ sealing 
equipment is also shown. 
The six tapes described include 


paper tapes, transparent and colored 
cellophane tape, special hi-tack cello- 
phane tape, colored and transparent 
acetate fiber tapes and transparent 
acetate film tape. A table listing the 
tapes’ properties describes the ten- 
sile strength, adhesion, thickness and 
elongation of each. For details circle 
No. 3277 and mail the coupon. 


No. 3282—Automatie 
Dispensing Unit 


AMF Lowerator Dispensers, manu- 
factured by American Machine & 
Foundry Co. and used in the food 
service industry for many years, have 
now been adapted to the baking in- 
dustry. Suitable for pans, plastic 
trays, cardboard cartons, peel boards 
and icing trays, these storage, han- 
dling and automatic dispensing units, 
powered by a calibrated spring mech- 





anism, keep supplies at a convenient 
working level, the firm states. This 
level is maintained whether the unit 
is fully loaded, half-filled or nearly 
empty. Supplies are easily reloaded 
from the top and find their proper 
level automatically. 

The manufacturer lists these ad- 
vantages: large capacity; reduces fa- 
tigue; improves plant “housekeep- 
ing’; mobile—easily wheeled about; 
adjustable for varying weights; no 
need to constantly replenish supplies; 
speeds production with less physical 
effort; less handling, reduce damage 
to materials. Additional information 
may be obtained by circling No. 3282 
and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3280—Rubber 
Display Mats 


The Pawling Rubber Corp. is the 
American distributor for English- 
produced Staley mats, which are 
rubber mats designed for permanent 
displays at the point of purchase. 
Trade marks, trade names or slogans 
can be reproduced on the mats. They 
can be tailor-made for individual 
shops, in various sizes, shapes and 
colors, as floor mats, counter cash 
mats and in other forms. For more 
details circle No. 3280 and mail the 
coupon. 


No. 2416—Rodent 
Control Unit 


Distribution rights for a new, port- 
able rodent control unit, the Hopkins 
Junior Ratateria, have been granted 
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Fumigation Engineering Corp., a 
sales and service organization for ip. 
dustrial pest control. 

The Ratateria, an all-metal unit 
approximately 8 in. by 10 in. by 17 
in., incorporates a_ specially con. 
structed poison bait hopper suitable 
for pellet type feed. Weighing a little 
over five pounds, the unit has a self. 
watering device, safety entrance 
chambers and can be padlocked for 
safety. 

The unit is designed to hold 8 Jb, 
poison, according to the manufactur- 





David Harum 


says: 


“Nebraska wheat 
produces flour 
of excellent 
baking quality” 
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DAVID 
HARUM 


Bakery Flours 
68th Year 


LEXINGTON 
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LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
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MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS 
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Evans Milling Co., Ine. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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er. It has been used effectively for 
pest control in industrial firms and 
js manufactured in accordance with 
the recommendations of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, the company 
says. For more details circle No. 2416 


and mail coupon. 
No. 3278—Store- 
Hours Sign 


Shaw & Slavsky, Inc., has an- 
nounced the development of a new, 
changeable-copy, store-hours display 
sign. Designed for use in any retail 
outlet, the all-plastic unit measures 
12 in. wide by 14 in. high, and is sup- 
plied with a chrome frame-and-stand 
of either pedestal or clamp type, in 
various heights, as required. A com- 
plete range of weekly hours can be 
displayed at one time, regardless of 
how many hours may vary from day 
to day, according to the firm. Addi- 
tional information may be had by cir- 
cling No. 3278 and mailing the 


coupon. 


No. 3279—Floor 
Resurfacer 


The Dasco Chemical Co. has an- 
nounced a new plastic floor resur- 
facer which, according to the com- 
pany, can be laid over an old exist- 
ing floor, whether wood, concrete or 
metal. The new surfacer is resistant 
to grease and oil, the firm states. 
The product, Dastex X, is furnished 
in 50 lb. bags, with proper liquefier. 
It may be trowled directly onto the 
surface by unskilled labor to smooth 
out to a tile-like finish, the manufac- 
turer states. For more details circle 
No. 3279 and mail the coupon. 
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No. 3276—Dry Ice 
Truck Bunker 


Foster-Built Bunkers, Inc., has de- 
veloped a dry ice bunker designed for 
smaller trucks such as those used on 
bakery routes. The product measures 





10 in. high, 13 in. wide and 32 in. 
long and is designed to use dry ice 
blocks of % in. thickness. Weight is 
approximately 30 lb. According to the 
firm, one of the uses of the bunker is 
for the cooling of loads of bakery 
goods. For more details circle No. 
3249 and mail the coupon. 


No. 3274—Cheek 
Design Service 


A new check design service for 
the baking industry has been an- 
nounced by Gilbert J. Owen, vice 
president of the Todd Co., manufac- 
turer of commercial checks. “Through 
our creative design department, we 
will now provide free design service 
for wholesale or retail bakeries seek- 
ing to improve the advertising effec- 
tiveness and eye appeal of the checks 
they use for accounts payable, pay- 
roll and other disbursements,” Mr. 
Owen said. 

Under the plan, any firm which de- 
sires to improve the design of its 
checks may submit samples of its 
present checks to the Todd creative 
design department. Recommendations, 
in the form of new sketches, will be 
made by the company’s check design 
experts. For more details circle No. 
3274 and mail the coupon. 


No. 3247—Lift 
Truek 


The Mercury Mfg. Co. has an- 
nounced the availability of a new 
drum-carrying lift truck, featuring 
Tray-Hart drum carrier mounted on 
a 3,000-lb. capacity Jeep truck. The 
4-drum capacity carrier attachment 
weighs 750 Ib. and is 54 in. long by 
51 in. wide. The front of the carrier 
may be used to push drums into pick- 
up position, thus eliminating pro- 
longed spotting of the truck, the firm 
states. For more information circle 
No. 3247 and mail the coupon. 


No. 3205—Display 
Letter Kit 


The Clayter Corp. has announced 
a new kind of “tacky” plastic letters 
and signs that stick to windows, show- 
cases, mirrors, tiles, easels or any 
polished surface without adhesive. 
The letters can be used over again. 

The letters, designed to aid the re- 
tailer create a variety of signs which 
can be changed often, comes in kits, 
each containing at least 175.letters, 
numbers and price markers in red or 
white. The price of the kits vary 
from $3 for %4 inch letters to $17.50 
for 5 inch letters, and 12 inch by 17 
inch easels are available at $3 each 
in red or white. Further details and 
free samples may be obtained by cir- 
cling No. 3205 and mailing the cou- 
pon. 
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Sanitation Standards 





(Continued from page 24) 


ment. We established as our primary 
mission the development of standards 
for the design, construction and in- 
stallation of bakery machinery and 
equipment. Design to cover the theory 
and principles involved. Construction 
to cover the materials and methods of 
fabrication. Installation because 
much of the good work can be nul- 
lified by careless or improper instal- 
lation at the user’s plant. We felt 
that that is a large enough order 
for the moment and we are not un- 
dertaking the other phases such as 
housekeeping practices, cleaning 
methods, compounds, etc. 

Our method of procedure is through 
the medium of task committees es- 
tablished for the study of individual 
categories of equipment. Such task 
committees consist of three bakers, 
one of whom is named as task chair- 
man, two or more manufacturer’s 
representatives and at least one sani- 
tarian from the industry. We have 
evolved slowly and with considerable 
pain a set of basic principles which 
serves as a pattern for most types of 
equipment. This permits the task 
committee to concentrate on the par- 
ticular features which are peculiar to 
their piece of equipment. 


Review Procedure 


When the task committee has 
achieved a preliminary or tentative 
draft, it is reproduced and circulated 
to the main committee, the consult- 
ants and all manufacturers. At the 
next national meeting the task chair- 
man is obligated to meet across the 
table with the entire group and hear 
the comments and criticisms, of which 
I might add there are always plenty. 
This general process is repeated as 
often as necessary until substantial 
agreement is reached. The draft 
standard then reverts to the parent 
committee for final review and ulti- 
mately publication. We have to date 
some 12 task groups dealing with 
various categories of equipment and 
in various stages of completion. 

Our early progress was slow, hesi- 
tating, contentious and frustating. 
We were immediately confronted by 
the stand-patters on one wing whose 
claim was that any piece of equip- 
ment can be cleaned if you only work 
hard and long enough at it and on 
the other wing the perfectionists who 
would win the battle and lose the 
war. Any attempt at specification 
would usually call forth the argument 
that we were locking out future de- 
velopment and inhibiting inventive 
genius. We split hairs and then re- 
split them. We dotted i’s and crossed 
t’s. We debated shall and we debated 
should. We generated heat and cooled 
off at lunch. In short we had a merry 
time getting our feet on the ground. 
It is a measure of the earnestness 
and sincerity of the industry that 
we always came back for more and 
eventually we prevailed. 

You will appreciate that we are 
not operating in an ivory tower on 
the cloistered grounds of some in- 
stitute of learning. These are lay- 
man’s standards being hammered out 
by laymen for the use of other lay- 
men. The standards on _ individual 
types of equipment are being pub- 
lished individually as they are com- 
pleted. The published standard will 
bespeak the endorsement of the en- 
tire baking industry. We hope that 
they will come to be acceptable and 
useful to the health agencies. We are 
confident that they will go far to 
clear up the no-man’s land which 
now prevails in this field. 
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Crnsts & Cram 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








CALORIES SUNNYSIDE UP—Like 
crumbs from a toaster, news letters 
about the “Iowa breakfast studies” 
keep dropping on our already clut- 
tered desk. 

“Who wants to study at break- 
fast?” is a normal retort, but the 
thing can’t be shrugged off that eas- 
ily. It seems that breakfast studies 
are not like luncheon’ speeches or 
dinner meetings, because the subject 
under study by literal minded Iowans 
was breakfast itself. For three years, 
“carefully controlled scientific stud- 
ies” were made of breakfast habits, 
both male and female, to learn the 
effects of skimping and _ skipping 
breakfast and to determine “the op- 
timal size of breakfast.” 

Optimal breakfast! As if that 
weren’t grim enough, they go on re- 
lentlessly to inform us that the basic, 
or medium, cereal breakfast “is as 
efficient as the isocaloric bacon and 
egg breakfast.” Now, what kind of 
talk is that to be aiming at some- 
thing as sacred to the inner man as 
. . +. as... Mmmm! Smell that 
coffee! . . . as good old breakfast? 

What manner of man is this who 
leaps from couch at clang of clock 
upon a gorgeous morn? Who hoists 
his shirt and pants aboard and hus- 
tles kitchenward, there to probe the 
probities of isocaloric content? Has 
he no soul? 

How can human flesh pursue test- 
tube statistics when hickory-smoked 
hog fat’s a-sizzling in the pan? 

Yet such was the fortitude of those 
study-bent Iowans that they did com- 
pare, calorie by calorie, the fuel 
values of cornflakes (made, no doubt, 
from Iowa corn) with bacon and eggs 
from hogs and hens nurtured, no 
doubt, upon the selfsame crop. 

Vitamins, minerals, nitrogen bal- 
ance, protein efficiency—such were 
the breakfast items which greeted 
them at dawning, the Spartan so-and- 
sos. But we, thank heaven, are made of 
frailer stuff. For us the hotcakes still 
lie browning while Java’s hot a-cup. 
So fry us two eggs over easy, ma, 
and won’t somebody please pass the 
butter? Let those who will, study 
breakfasts. We prefer to eat ’em.— 
Denver Post. 


YOUR GROCERY BILL—In a pam- 
phlet just issued under the title of 
“Let’s Talk About Your Grocery 
Bill” Paul S. Willis, president of 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., stated that “from time imme- 
morial the cost of food, like the 
weather, has provided a common 
ground for conversation.” 

“With food comprising one of the 
most important products of our vast 
industrial system, the cost of food 
continues to be a live topic for con- 
versation,” said Mr. Willis. “In order 
to help people understand more clear- 
ly what they are paying for when 
they purchase food and why food 
prices go up and down, we have tried 
to provide answers to some of the 
more basic questions.” 

The pamphlet shows how much 
food prices have advanced since the 
outbreak of war in Korea and some 


of the reasons forithe.increase. 

It points out that both direct and 
indirect wage increases wherever 
they occur add to the cost of pro- 
ducing food or any other product. 

Taxes are given their share of re- 
sponsibility for the increase in food 
prices and: it is shown that $1* out 
of every $5 spent in the grocery store 
today goes to pay for hidden taxes. 
The hidden tax bill on groceries in 
1951 was estimated at about $11 bil- 
lion. 

“Definitely no,” is the answer giv- 
en to the question: “Have increased 
food prices been caused by profiteer- 
ing?” It is pointed out that the com- 
bined net profit on dollar sales of 
both food manufacturers and dis- 
tributors has declined almost stead- 
ily since 1939 and is now at an all- 
time low. This combined net profit 
takes less than 4¢ out of each dollar 
spent in the grocery store by the 
consumer. 

GMA has prepared this pamphlet 
to show specifically what makes up 
food prices and to point out why they 
are where they are. It is distributing 


, 


about 50,000 copies to key people 
including officers and program chair- 
men of women’s clubs, educators, col- 
leges, home service directors, librar- 
ians, business people, press and radio. 


According to anthropologists, grain 
in the form of wild grass seeds be- 
came one of the chief foods of our 
ancestors. At first, primitive men, be- 
ing endowed with heroic digestive 
tracts, simply chewed and swallowed 
the whole seeds raw. Later some cave 
dweller made one of the greatest 
culinary hits of all times by pound- 
ing the seeds in a mortar-and-pestle 
style and baking the coarse flour into 
crude flat cakes. 


At the beginning of the dry sea- 
son in the early summer of ancient 
Israel whole families began camping 
in the fields to cut the barley and 
wheat. Sheaves were taken to the 
threshing floors constructed on the 
fields for the picturesque process of 
“tramping-out’— by teams of oxen 
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or donkeys, either with or without a 
drag, or by a primitive wheel harrow, 
The winds served to winnow the 
chaff and grain. No laborious process 
of sowing and plowing, however, pre. 
ceded the gathering of manna, the 
Biblical bread from Heaven. As we 
read in Ex. 16:35: “And the children 
of Israel did eat manna forty years, 
until they came to a land inhabited; 
they did eat manna until they came 
unto the borders of the land of 
Canaan.” 


& & & Bernarr Macfadden, who at 
83 thinks growing old “is just a bad 
habit,” told a congressional commit- 
tee recently that everybody would 
be as healthy as he is if they lived 
on cracked wheat and exercised a 
little. He assured the congressmen, 
who were considering a voluntary 
“physical fitness and training pro- 
gram” for the youth of the nation, 
that they “could live on cracked 
wheat,” and that “if they knew as 
much about diet as he did” they could 
get along on 25¢ a day. % % &% Mr. 
Macfadden confessed authorship of 
25 books on health, but said the rea- 
son he hadn’t been able to change 
the diet habits of the nation very 
much was that the press had ignored 
his teachings. 
eee 


One of the scissors-and-paste boys 
clips and glues for us the fact that 
in 1887 a Chicago baker did quite 
a business in a loaf of bread called 
“Painter's Rye Bread.” Halt whole 
wheat and half rye, it was found to 
be excellent for cleaning fancy wall- 
paper and frescoing. 





The Role of the 
Allied Trades 


The national organization of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
has been doing an increasingly val- 
uable and important job in its func- 
tion as a service organization for the 
baking industry. This perhaps has 
been largely due to the guidance of a 
series of unusually able and dynamic 
officers and governors. Also contribut- 
ing to the increased importance of 
the organization 
is its tremendous 
increase in mem- 
bership. In 1935, 
the Allied Trades 
of the Baking In- 
dustry had 466 
members. In 1945 
the total mem- 
bership was 750, 
and today the 
group has more 
than 1,600 mem- 
bers, the largest 


membership in Bill Lingren 
the history of the 
organization. 
Those persons interested in the 


baking industry on a national level 
are well aware of the activities of 





the national allied organization. Al- 
lied tradesmen whose contacts with 
the bakng industry are on a regional 
or local level, however, on the whole 
do not have the same understanding 
of the national group and do not fully 
recognize the value that affiliation 
of local and regional allied groups 
with the national body would bring 
to both parties. 


Claude Bascombe, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York, secretary-treasurer 
of the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, addressed members of the 
Southern Bakers Allied Assn. during 
its annual meeting in Atlanta last 
May. and pointed out some of the 
advantages of affiliation with a na- 
tional organization. Mr. Bascombe 


«listed these tangible benefits that 


would come from affiliation of a local 
allied group with the national organi- 
zation. 

“You would be affiliated with a 
national allied organization that has 
been in existence since 1920 and has 
on its roster most of the prominent 
allied tradesmen in the country. 

‘“The affiliation allows the local 
division to use the name, ‘Allieds 
Trades of the Baking Industry,’ the 
association insignia and the letter- 
head design. 


“One of your officers would be ap- 
pointed to the board of governors of 
the national body. This would give 
you a voice in national allied affairs. 

“We would supply your group, 
gratis, with a quantity of signs for 
hanging in leading bakeries promot- 
ing the allied trades organization. 
This sign contains a very strong tri- 
bute to the work of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry and it speci- 
fies that the work is being done by 
members of the organization. We 
have found that this sign has had 
two desirable results. It reminds our 
baker friends that we are a vital 
and helpful part of the industry and 
it reminds our non-member allied 
friends that if they wish to share i 
this bakery good-will and recognition 
they should join the ATBI. 

“We will provide, without charge, 
a quantity of gold plated ATBI in- 
signia lapel pins with the suggestion 
that one be presented to the member 
who has done the most for the group. 
This could be known as the ‘Allied 
Man of the Year Award.’ 

“We will supply, at no cost to you, 
a quantity of registration badge rib- 
bons, to be worn by your members 
at conventions. These ribbons will not 
only identify your members but 
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have a definite tie-in with the allied 
sign hanging in bakeries. 

“We will help you organize your 
services at local conventions and will 
provide, without charge, a supply of 
‘ASK ME—I KNOW’ buttons to be 
worn by ushers, men at the informa- 
ton desk, etc. 

“We will also supply a quantity 
of question - and- answer folders on 
the national allied trades organiza- 
tion. This folder tells the what, when, 
who and how of the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry. These are also 
provided | without charge to our local 
divisions.” 

Mr. Bascombe summarized the maj- 
or reasons why local allied groups 
should affiliate with the national al- 
lied organization as follows: 

(1) Such an affiliation gives the 
local allied organization a voice in 
setting national allied trades policies. 

(2) It gives the local group the op- 
portunity of participating in national 
activities aimed towards bettering 
the baking industry. 

(3) It provides very tangible bene- 
fits that can be used in the efficient 
operation of a local division. 

These benefits of affiliating with 
the national allied trades organiza- 
tion are presented here for the pur- 
pose of stimulating the thinking of 
officers of local allied groups around 
the country. As these local allied 
organizations begin plans for a new 
year of activity this fall, this ques- 
tion of affiliating with the national 
allied organization should be on the 
agenda for discussion and decision. 
We would be happy to supply further 
information concerning the national 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try, or you can direct your questions 
to Frank J. Torrens, president of the 
organization, at the Brolite Co., 225 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, or to Mr. 
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Bascombe at Standard Brands, Inc., 
595 Madison Ave., New York 22. 


The Case of the 
Brocade Ties 


In his talks to wholesale bakers 
around the country, E. J. Sperry of 
“Sperry Personal Opinion,’ Chicago, 
makes use of a dramatic method of 
bringing home to his audience the 
importance of satisfying changing 
consumer wants. 

Mr. Sperry presents brocade ties 
to several bakers in the audience. He 
points out that the French and 
German manufacturers of this textile 
have an investment of a quarter of a 
million dollars in equipment to make 
these ties. He reports that, in years 
gone by, a brocade tie sold for from 
$5 to $15 and was a prized possession 
in the American male’s wardrobe. 

Now, however, these ties are avail- 
able at 69¢ each, or $8 a dozen in 
larger quantities. The reason? Ameri- 
can women, who buy most of the ties 
worn by American men, have changed 
their preference and no amount of 
promotion and advertising can make 
them buy something they do not 
want. 

Similarly, Mr. Sperry warns that 
bakers should be constantly alert to 
changes in consumer wants and 
should gear their operations to satis- 
fying current consumer wants. He 
urges the wholesale baker to know 
his own market and to use the tech- 
niques of market surveys in deter- 
mining the facts about the consumer 
wants in individual markets. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








RAISIN SHIPMENTS BIG 


FRESNO, CAL.— Domestic ship- 
ments of raisins to the trade during 
May this year were 444 tons greater 


MO. 





than in the same period a year ago 
but 1,487 tons below May, 1950. This 
was reported by the California Rai- 
sin Advisory Board from figures com- 
piled by the Raisin Administrative 
Committee. Seasonal domestic ship- 
ments to date, September through 
May, total 118,147 tons, or 11,833 
more than were shipped during the 
same period last season and 3,696 
tons more than the first nine months 
of the 1949-50 season. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS 
APPOINT NEW DIRECTORS 


DENVER—In addition to the offi- 
cers of the Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., announced last month, several] 
directors were appointed by the as- 
sociation. 

New board members were elected 
as follows: Fred Voss, Voss Bros., 
Denver; Richard Knight, Macklem 
Baking Co., Denver; Charles Kendall, 
Marx Baking Co., Lamar, Colo.; Tim 
Campbell, Sally Ann Baking Co., 
Grand Junction, Colo.; O. W. New- 
comb, Newcomb’s Bakery, Denver; 
Garland Long, Rainbo Bread Co., 
Pueblo, Colo.; Don Blanchard, Mrs. 
Hurd’s Bakery, Denver; Clarence 
Baughman, Robin Hood Bake Shop, 
Denver; Charlie Love, Rhodes Ranch 
Egg Co., Denver; Fred Linsenmaier, 
Linsemaier’s Bakery Service, Denver; 
Bob Panneton, Red Star Yeast Co., 
Denver, and Harry Liggit, Rust Bak- 
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ery Supply Co., Denver. Hold-over di- 
rectors are: Eddie Gonzales, Miller’s 
Super Markets, Denver; Wm. A. 
Bender, Bender’s Bakery, Denver; Ray 
Phillips, Fowler Baker, Fowler Colo.; 
James Holmes, Jr., Western Bak- 
ers Supply Co., Denver; Gene Snees- 
by, Wigwam Baker, Casper, Wyo.; C. 
J. Downing, Old Homestead Bread 
Co., Denver; Jack Todhunter, L. J. 
Todhunter Co., Denver; R. O. Harris, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver; Stan Self, Standard Brands, 
Denver; Al Cesario, Cesario’s Bakery, 
Trinidad, Colo.; Jack Jacobson, Kil- 
patrick Baking Co., Denver, and Fritz 
Micklich, Dutch Maid Bakery, Scotts- 
bluff, Neb. 
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AIB HONORED 

CHICAGO—During the 43rd an- 
nual meeting of the American Home 
Economics Assn. June 23-27 at At- 
lantic City, the American Institute 
of Baking was one of 11 exhibitors 
honored as among the original groups 
exhibiting at the 1927 convention of 
the association, where there were 28 
exhibitors. This year, there were 210 
commercial exhibits occupying 50,000 
sq. ft. of floor space. Mrs. Ellen H. 
Semrow, director of the consumer 
service department of the institute, 
was present for the silver jubilee con- 
vention luncheon at which the exhib- 
itors were honored. 
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—ATOP QUALITY 
SHORT PATENT 


Quality firmly based on scientific 
wheat selection and experienced 
milling, controlled from first to last 
with expert knowledge and _ skill 
... that is a brief description of 
the merits of SUPERFLOUR. 
You'll find this bakery short patent 
a dependable flour for shop per- 
formance and desirable loaf char- 


acteristics. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, 


DET} OUT. 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 
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Siwduciny. 


The Newest Member 
of the 


Ga. 
Apron Bag 
e 

Family 
STAMPED PATTERN 
APRON — complete with 
Bib, Ties, Halter and Pocket 
. . easy to cut out and 
sew. Gives you an Apron 
Bag flour package . . . in 
plain cotton or Ken-Prints 
... AT LITTLE EXTRA COST! 


For 25 Ibs. or 50 Ibs. of 
flour. 


Aeewags Siviilliong ew 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
KANSAS CITY * BUFFALO .* NEW YORK 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
Rog Seetete MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 
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FLOUR 


High 
Protein 


Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


es 
~ WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


v Mi PHERSON, KANSAS. ’ 
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H. C. SCHRANCK ELECTS 
TWO NEW TOP OFFICERS 


MILWAUKEE — H. C. Schranck 
Co., baker’s supply firm of Milwau- 
kee, announces that Richard Moreau 
and Robert C. Risch have obiained an 
interest in the company and at the 
annual meeting were elected to the 
offices of president and secretary- 
treasurer, respectively. They are 
known to the baking industry as rep- 
resentatives of bakery machinery 
manufacturers. In addition to the new 
duties, they will retain their interest 
in and management of Moreau & 
Risch, Inc. 

Henry C. Schranck, whose father 
founded the firm in 1876, is retiring 
from the office of president, which 
he had held for 30 years to become 
chairman of the board. Leonard K. 
Place, who had been secretary of the 
firm for many years has retired. He 
was, however, persuaded to stay on 
as a vice president and member of 
the board of directors and will con- 
tinue to devote some time to the 
company’s direction. 

Mr. Moreau and Mr. Risch an- 
nounce that their partnership, Mo- 
reau and Risch, with offices in Chi- 
cago, has been incorporated under 
the laws of Wiisconsin. Corporate of- 
ficers are Mr. Risch, president, Henry 
C. Schranck, vice president, and Mr. 
Moreau, secretary-treasurer. 

The firm’s headquarters will be 
moved from Chicago to Milwaukee. 
The company will now do business 
as Moreau and Risch, Inc., at 435 
N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 2. A 
Chicago sales office will be retained 
at 6349 N. Clark St. Moreau and 
Risch, Inc., specialize in baking ma- 
chinery and equipment and represent 
bakery machinery manufacturers in 
seven Midwest states. 

The H. C. Schranck Co. announces 
that it has installed a new baker’s 
pan cleaning and glazing service at 
its plant. 
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DR. E. G. BAYFIELD JOINS 
FLORIDA BAKING SCHOOL 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—Dr. Doak 
S. Campbell, president of Florida 
State University at Tallahassee, an- 
nounces the appointment of Dr. E. G. 
Bayfield as associate professor in 
baking science and management. 

Dr. Bayfield brings to the new 
School of Baking a long record of ex- 
perience in milling and baking sci- 
ence. Following completion of spe- 
cialized postgraduate courses in ce- 
real chemistry at University of Min- 
nesota under Dr. C. H. Bailey, he 
went to Ohio State University on a 
fellowship grant in wheat quality im- 
provement and received his Ph.D. de- 
gree there. He then spent several 
years in U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and state experiment stations 
working on the baking quality of 
wheats. Dr. Bayfield was appointed 
head of the Department of Milling 
Industry at Kansas .State College, 
Manhattan, in 1939, upon the retire- 
ment of Dr. C. O. Swanson. 

For several years he has been di- 
rector of products control and re- 
search for Standard Milling Co., Chi- 
cago. Mrs. Bayfield is also known for 
her research studies in the field of 
education, with degrees from Ohio 
State University. 
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ARNOLD 


valle 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 
“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 





“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


“The Z auakily Bakers Flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO, OKLAHOMA 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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Labeling Standards 


— 





(Continued from page 13) 


list any of the ingredients on the 
labels of standardized breads. But 
you must use the phrase “spiced” or 
“spice added” or “‘with added spice,” 
or the common or usual name of the 
spice, if any are used. Also, if you 
use one of the permitted chemical 
preservatives, your label must state 
“ _used to retard spoilage.” 


Question 12: Where a trade name 
chemical preservative such as Myco- 
ban is used, may that name be used 
instead of the common or usual 
name? 

Answer: No. You must use the 
words “sodium (or calcium) propion- 
ate,” etc. You may, in addition, show 
the trade name. 


Question 13: Where on the label 
must that statement appear? 

Answer: If the statement appears 
immediately before or after the name 
on a main part of the label where it 
can readily be seen and read under 
the ordinary and usual conditions of 
purchase, it will meet the labeling 
requirements. (See answer to ques- 
tion 8.) 


Question 14: Is it necessary to list 
all the ingredients in products for 
which no standard of identity has 
been established? 

Answer: Yes. In addition to the 
other requirements in No. 11 above 
and the presence of any artificial 
flavoring or color. 


Question 15: How should the pres- 
ence of artificial flavor or color be 
shown on the wrapper? 

Answer: Artificial flavoring or col- 
oring may be indicated on the wrap- 
per by a statement such as “Artifi- 
cially flavored” or “contains Artificial 
flavor” or “Artificially flavored with 

” or any similar statement of 
facts. If a certified coal-tar color is 
used it may be declared either by 
a term such as the foregoing or as 
“U.S. certified color.” 


Question 16: Do the ingredients 
have to be listed in any particular 
order? 

Answer: No. The regulations do, 
however, provide that “a label may 
be misleading by reason (among oth- 
er reasons) of the order in 
which the names of ingredients ap- 
pear thereon, or the relative promi- 
nence otherwise given such names.” 
A common sense examination of your 
label should tell you whether it is 
in any way misleading in this respect. 
Generally it is desirable to list the 
ingredients in the order of their quan- 
tity in the product. 


Question 17: Do I have to state the 
quantity or percentage of each in- 
gredient? 

Answer: No. Such a statement is 
not required. 


Question 18: May ingredients be 
listed by their trade names? 

Answer: No. They must be listed 
by their “common or usual names,”— 
that is, by the noncommercial names 
which tell what they are. 

However, there is no objection to 
your giving the trade name in addi- 
tion to the common or usual name. 


Question 19: How may I describe 
yeast foods and improvers? 

_ Answer: They may be listed as 
either “dough conditioners” or “min- 
eral salts.” 

Question 20: What is the difference 
between: Bread and White Bread? 

Answer: There is no difference. 
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The words are synonymous terms and 
may be used interchangeably. For 
example: Jones Bread or Jones White 
Bread. 


Question 21: Are the terms “En- 
riched Bread” and “Enriched White 
Bread” synonymous? 

Answer: No. When vitamins and 
minerals have been added to White 
Bread or where the only wheat flour 
used is enriched flour, and it other- 
wise conforms to the standard of 
identity for Enriched Bread, it must 
be called Enriched Bread. It cannot 
be called Enriched White Bread. As 
far as the standards are concerned, 
there are no such products as En- 
riched White Bread or Enriched 
White Rolls. 

Correct name: Jones’ Enriched 
Bread or Jones Enriched Rolls. 

Incorrect name: Jones Enriched 
White Bread or Jones Enriched White 
Rolls. 


Question 22: Are French Breads 
and Vienna Breads standardized? 


Answer: Yes. They are covered by 
and must comply with the standards 
for White Bread or Enriched Bread 
as the case may be. 


Question 23: How should they be 
labeled? 

Answer: Jones Vienna Bread or 
Jones Vienna Enriched Bread. 


Question 24: Are Rye, Sesame or 
Pumpern:ckel Breads standardized? 

Answer: No. They are unstandard- 
ized breads. 


Question 25: How should they be 
labeled? 

Answer: Jones Rye Bread, Jones 
Pumpernickel Bread along with a 
list of ingredients. 


Question 26: What must I call a 
bread made with all whole wheat 
flour? 

Answer: It must be called Whole 
Wheat Bread, Entire Wheat Bread 
or Graham Bread. The brand name, 
of course, may be used such as Jones 
Whole Wheat Bread, etc. Such bread 
must conform to the standard of iden- 
tity for Whole Wheat Bread. 


Question 27: What is the status of 
“Wheat Bread” made from a com- 
bination of white flour and whole 
wheat flour? 


Answer: That bread is an unstand- 
ardized bread. It may still be called 
“Wheat Bread’ provided the words 
“contains white and whole wheat 
flour” or “contains whole wheat and 
white flour” depending on which flour 
predominates are shown with suffi- 
cient prominence and conspicuousness 
beneath the name Wheat Bread so 
as to be easily seen by the purchaser 
under the ordinary conditions of pur- 
chase. This is in addition to the re- 
quired ingredient listing. 

In permitting bakers to continue 
to use this name, Food and Drug offi- 
cials informed ABA it looked with 
“jaundiced eye” on it and would be 
alert to any labels which might lead 
the consumer to believe he was buy- 
ing Whole Wheat Bread when actual- 
ly he was purchasing a mixed flour 
bread. 


Question 28: Is it still necessary to 
use the dietary statement on En- 
riched Bread which states “one half 
pound of this bread supplies you 
WH an cecsss » ete.”? 

Answer: Yes. Enriched Bread must 
continue to have the dietary state- 
ment on the label. Food and Drug 
takes the position that the term “En- 
riched Bread” has not yet become 
sufficiently identified in the consum- 
ers’ mind with its vitamin and min- 
eral content to permit its elimina- 
tion at this time. 


Question 29: May I continue to use 
enriched flour in raisin bread? 

Answer: Yes. But it must not be 
called Enriched Raisin Bread since 
the word “Enriched” is reserved jor 
White Bread which has been enriched 
to meet the standard of identity for 
Enriched Bread. 

The standard for raisin bread by 
its terms indicates enriched flour may 
not be used, but the Food & Drug 
Administration has informed ABA 
that it would not institute regulatory 
action against any baker who used 
enriched flour in his raisin bread. 


Question 30: May enriched flour be 
used in Milk Bread? 

Answer: No, since such bread would 
then purport to be “Enriched Bread.’ 


Question 31: Since enriched flour 
may not be used in Milk Bread, what 
should White Bread made with en- 
riched flour be called which uses milk 
as the sole moistening agent? 

Answer: This bread would be En- 
riched Bread and should be so named. 
In addition, the words “made with 
milk” or “only milk used as a moisten- 
ing agent” may be used on the wrap- 
per if desired. It cannot, however, 
contain more than 8.1 parts by weight 
of milk solids for each 100 parts by 
weight of flour used, since any 
amount in excess of that would bring 
it into conflict with the standard for 
Milk Bread, which calls for a mini- 
mum of 8.2 parts of milk solids. 


Question 32: May bread containing 
2 or 3% of potato flour be called Po- 
tato Bread? 

Answer: No. Since the standards 
for White Bread and Enriched Bread 
permit potato flour up to 3 parts by 
weight to 100 parts by weight of 
flour, such bread is a standardized 
bread and must be labeled White 
Bread or Enriched Bread as the case 
may be. 


Question 33: How much potato 
flour must be used in order to call a 
bread Potato Bread? 

Answer: There is no set amount, 
but on the basis of previous interpre- 
tations by Food and Drug, it would 
seem reasonable to assume that 6 to 
8 parts of potato flour by weight to 
100 parts by weight of flour used 
would be required to properly label 
the bread “Potato Bread,” assuming 
that amount changes the character- 
istics of the loaf sufficiently to dis- 
tinguish it from a White Bread. 


Question 34: May bread containing 
2 or 3% of soy flour be called Soy 
Bread? 

Answer: No. The same principle 
applies for Soy Bread as for Potato 
Bread. 


Question 35: Can I use 4% of pota- 
to flour or soy flour and call my bread 
Potato Bread or Soy Bread? 

Answer: No. Because this amount 
is probably not sufficient to impart to 
the bread characteristics which would 
clearly distinguish it from the stand- 
ardized bread. It would “purport” to 
be a standardized bread and would 
have to comply with the standard or 
be misbranded. (See (e) of the an- 
swer to question 5.) 


Question 36: May Enriched Bread 
be called “Super” Enriched or by any 
other name which would indicate to 
the consumer that the bread contains 
more than the minimum quantity of 
vitamins and minerals required by 
the Standard for Enriched Bread? 

Answer: No. Such bread may only 
be called Enriched Bread preceded 
by the trade name such as Smith’s 
Enriched Bread. Names such as “Su- 
per Enriched,” “Butter and Egg” or 
similar names which imply the pres- 





Jack O’Brien 


TO SALES POST—Jerome H. Debs, 
president of the Chicago Metallic 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Jack 
O’Brien as “Weld-Lock” sales rep- 
resentative in Pennsylvania, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Delaware, Maryland, 
New Jersey and Virginia. Mr. O’Brien 
is a graduate of Villanova College, 
where he majored in engineering. 
During World War II he served with 
the U.S. Army. Following his sepa- 
ration, Mr. O’Brien was sales repre- 
sentative for a prominent company 
outside the baking industry. In his 
new capacity with Chicago Metallic, 
he will be working with Henry Mont- 
miny, well-known eastern sales man- 
ager of the company. 





ence of ingredients in amounts in 
excess of those required or which are 
not actually present must be removed 
from the labels. 


Question 37: What about other un- 
standardized breads such as Honey 
Bread, Butter Bread, Raisin Rye 
Bread, etc.? How may they be prop- 
erly labeled? 

Answer: Any bread which is not a 
standardized bread must contain a 
sufficient amount of the ingredient 
by which it is called to clearly dis- 
tinguish it from any of the unstand- 
ardized breads and to impart to the 
bread sufficient characteristics of the 
ingredient to justify its being called 
Honey Bread, Butter Bread, Raisin 
Rye Bread, etc. Each kind of bread 
presents its own problem. Where a 
baker is doubtful as to the correct- 
ness of his label, and without a spe- 
cific ruling from Food and Drug on 
a given specialty bread, he should 
check with his attorney or may even 
submit a wrapper to the Food & 
Drug Administration to determine 
whether it conforms to the law. 


Note: Although most of the fore- 
going questions and answers are in 
terms of the standardized breads, the 
same answers are applicable to the 
standardized rolls and buns. 

“Our industry has an excellent rec- 
ord with the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration which is as desirous as we 
are to effect label changes in as sim- 
ple and practical a manner as possi- 
ble consistent with the requirements 
of the law,” ABA stated. 

“It is extremely important for bak- 
ers to note that those breads for 
which standards have been set have 
certain limitations on the total 
amounts of many optional ingredients 
which may be used. This imposes on 
the baker a legal obligation not to 








N. W. Postweiler 


JOINS RIEGEL—N. W. Postweiler, 
formerly of the National Biscuit Co., 
has been appointed packaging en- 
gineer of the Riegel Paper Corp., 
New York, it was announced by A. 
P. Mitchell, vice president and sales 


_manager. One of the early proponents 
‘of modern biscuit packaging, Mr. 


Postweiler joined the Burry Biscuit 
Corp. in 1935, shortly after gradu- 
ation from Northwestern University. 
Mr. Postweiler was assistant to the 
president of Burry when he left to 
join National Biscuit Co. as pack- 
aging engineer, which position he 
held until recently. Mr. Postweiler 
served two years as president of the 
National Pretzel Bakers Institute, 
and is a member of the Baker’s Club 
of New York. 





exceed these maximum quantities in 
the standardized breads. Therefore, 
bakers whose products are affected 
must familiarize themselves with the 
standards of identity. Many bakers 
in the past have bought trade name 
items which contain ingredients un- 
known to the baker, the use of which 
are now limited by the standards. In 
order that no baker may unwittingly 
violate the law, he must insist that 
his supplier show on his label or de- 
vise some other satisfactory method 
of providing the baker with informa- 
tion as to the amount of these in- 
gredients which are present. If a sup- 
plier refuses to do this then to pro- 
tect himself and to avoid violations, 
the baker should refuse to use such 
ingredient. The importance of this 
cannot be too strongly stressed for 
all bakers, since failure to observe 
the standards can result in prosecu- 
tion by the federal authorities.” 
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CONTINENTAL OPENS NEW 
WEST COAST CAKE PLANT 


LOS ANGELES—One of the world’s 
largest, and most modern, cake bak- 
ing plants has been put into opera- 
tion to produce the Hostess line for 
the Continental Baking Co. Com- 
pletely mechanized and as _ highly 
automatic as the latest mechanical 
equipment can make possible, this 
plant boasts the further feature of 
its ventilation system. 

Fresh and clean air is regarded as 
one of the most important ingredients 
in good baking, Continental says. 
Over nearly 100,000 square feet air 
goes through the bakery at 490 f.p.m. 
The scientifically designed skyglass 
and ventilation monitors on the roof 
are « o set up so that temperatures 
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can be regulated within the plant. 

In opening this new unit, E. E. 
Moore, plant manager, stressed the 
tie-up between production and sales 
forces. He said that the best cakes 
in the world cannot be moved with- 
out a real sales lineup, and that, vice 
versa, the best sales lineup could 
not move products of inferior quality. 

Perhaps a unique feature is the 
streamlined employees’ coffee shop, 
where all of the plant’s products are 
available gratis to the workers dur- 
ing their rest and lunch periods, along 
with company-furnished coffee. 

Hostess products produced here are 
distributed through retail outlets in 
California south of San Luis Obispo 
and Bakersfield and through the 
states of Arizona and New Mexico, 
and El Paso, Texas. Mr. Moore is a 
veteran of 28 years with Continental, 
26 of those years in executive posi- 
tions on the West Coast. 
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FORMS NEW COMPANY 

MIAMI—John W. Stiles, formerly 
president of the Island Equipment 
Corp., Long Island City, N.Y., has 
announced his resignation and forma- 
tion of a new company, Stiles Convey- 
ors & Transmissions, 596 N.W. 54th 
St., Miami 38, Fla. The new com- 
pany will act as factory distributor 
for material handling equipment, con- 
veyors, packaging machinery and 
transmission parts covering the state 
of Florida with sales branches at 
Tampa and Jacksonville. 
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SALESGIRL CAN PROMOTE 
FROZEN BAKERY FOODS 


SAN FRANCISCO — Education of 
the customers to the freezing tech- 
nique was the keynote of the forum 
for retail bakers conducted by the 
Sichel Bakery Equipment Co. The 
session on freezing drew more than 
500 bakers of 175 retail establish- 
ments in California and Oregon. 

Every phase of this latest opera- 
tional development was thoroughly 
discussed; but the principal interest 
was centered on the talk by Mrs. 
W. H. Hill, Mission Hills Bakery, San 
Diego, and secretary of the San Diego 
Retail Bakers Assn., who talked on 
the sales girl role in this type of op- 
eration. 

The sales girl, at the point of sale, 
can cultivate and promote customer 
acceptance of freezer goods, she em- 
phasized. In fact, she can develop 
such acceptance that customers will 
demand the frozen products. The pub- 
lic is deep-freeze minded, she pointed 
out. The theme to be stressed in sales- 
manship is that this technique en- 
ables the baker to produce better 
and fresher goods. 

From her personal experience at 
the Mission Hills Bakery, Mrs. Hill 
reported on how the sales girls were 
invited to company-sponsored dinners 
once a month. At these sessions the 
foremen of the plant were on hand 
to explain in detail how the freezer 
procedure operated. On the basis of 
this understanding, the sales girls 
could talk intelligently and enthusi- 
astically to customers. 

It takes the sales girl, in her daily 
contact with the consumer, to build 
the bridge that will make for en- 
thusiastic acceptance of frozen prod- 
ucts. Without this link, the freezer 
procedure can be costly to the baker, 
Mrs. Hill warned. 
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ST. LOUIS BAKERS PICNIC 
The annual picnic for the members 
of the St. Louis Master Bakers Assn. 
and their families was held July 9 
at Minnie Ha-Ha Beach. On hand was 
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BROWN ’N SERVE WINS AWARD—Ralph S. Herman, head of bakery sales 
service for General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is shown at the left above with the 
“Word Saver Award” awarded to General Mills by Eddie’s Super Market, 
Inc., Baltimore. R. E. Gaylord, assistant director of the company’s products 
control department, at the right, examines the plaque which explains that 
GMI received the award for developing the Brown ’n Serve method of baking 
and the dedication of the patents on the process to the baking industry. 





the entire membership plus more 
than 150 guests. The high point of the 
picnic was the official softball game, 
an annual affair, between the North 
St. Louis Bakers and the South Side 
Bakers. This year, the South Sides 
tallied the most runs. Other games 
included corkball, horseshoes, card 
games and a picnic lunch. In charge 
of the picnic was Leroy Kulla, presi- 
dent of the group. The membership 
was surprised with a free dinner 
which was served at a famous pioneer 
restaurant at Fenton, Mo. 
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10 Retailers Win 
NSBA Awards 


CHICAGO—George Seidel, Ad. Sei- 
del & Son, Inc., Chicago, chairman, 
industry and public relations com- 
mittee of the National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., has announced that the 
judging of the entries in its National 
Retail Bakery Contest has been con- 
cluded. 

“Because of the extraordinarily 
high calibre of the entries and the 
closeness of the competition, a last- 
minute decision was reached to make 
an additional Honor Award to the 
runners-up in each of the five classi- 
fications,” the association stated. “In 
many instances, there was little to 
choose between winner and runner- 
up. It is interesting to note that the 
large metropolitan areas had no mo- 
nopoly on the fine retail bakery es- 
tablishments.” 

The classes are based upon annual 
gross volume. Winners and runners up 
in each class were: 

Class A—Little Home Bakery, 
Meadville, Pa.; Vogelsang’s Bakery, 
Burlington, Wis. 

Class B—Bell’s Bakery, Rochester, 
N.Y.; Lincoln Bakery, Racine, Wis. 

Class C—Schupp Bakery, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Crest Bakery, Akron, 
Ohio. 

Class D—Comer Bakery, Wauke- 
sha, Wis.; Bettendorf’s Market Bak- 
ery, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Class E—Jenny Lee Bakery, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Mohican Stores, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. 








Guide to “Executive 
Thinking” Published 


CHICAGO —A new addition to 
business literature said to be of in- 
terest to the baking industry is a 
revised edition of “Executive Think- 
ing and Action,” just published by 
Lloyd R. Wolfe, 111 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago 2. 

Authored by Fred DeArmond, for- 
merly associate editor of Nation's 
Business and well known as a lec- 
turer and consultant on management 
and route selling problems, “Execu- 
tive Thinking and Action” is very 
readable, Mr. Wolfe said. It is rec- 
ommended to men who are ambitious 
for advancement and to employers 
who are grooming young men for 
greater responsibilities. The book 
demonstrates methods of executive 
thinking and action by illustrating 
experiences of well known men who 
have achieved success and _leader- 
ship in their respective undertakings. 

Concerning leadership and its im- 
portance in business and in social 
success, Fred DeArmond says: 
“Changes wrought in recent years 

. . serve, if anything, to accent... 
the demand for and the importance of 
leadership. It starts with junior ex- 
ecutives — through foremen, super- 
visors and department heads. Its 
fruition is seen at the top. The ef- 
ficient corporations—those that give 
the customers the most for their 
money—are invariably the ones with 
the best leadership and this endow- 
ment at the top doesn’t just happen. 
It is the result of training and pro- 
moting better leaders in the lower 
echelons.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WINS CITATION 


SOUTH MIAMI —- Fuchs Baking 
Co., operating as the Holsum Bak- 
ery, was awarded a citation by the 
Art Directors Club of Chicago for 
a 24-sheet poster “Jam Session,” dis- 
played on some 30 boards through- 
out the Greater Miami area. The 
poster showed a small boy and girl 
busy with a loaf of Holsum and 4 
pot of jam. 
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NEW WEST VIRGINIA OFFICERS—New officers elected by members of the 
West Virginia Bakers Assn. at its annual meeting at the Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., July 27-29, are (left to right) Edward R. 
Johnson, executive secretary; Harry Fretwell, Cablish Baking Co., Charles- 
ton, treasurer; Robert Storck, Storck Baking Co., Parkersburg, president, 
and Ralph Thompson, manager of Purity Baking Co.’s Charleston plant, vice 
president. 


Robert Storck New President 


of West Virginia 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. 
VA.—With hospitality, sports and va- 
cation relaxation sharing the spotlight 
with business, members of the West 
Virginia Bakers Assn. pronounced 
their July 27-29 convention at the 
Greenbrier Hotel the “best yet.” 

At the first meeting of baker mem- 
bers of the association, July 27, the 
membership elected Robert Storck, 
general manager of the Storck Bak- 
ing Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., presi- 
dent, succeeding Earl W. Heiner, 
Heiner’s Bakery, Huntington. Elected 
as vice president was Ralph Thomp- 
son, manager of the Charleston plant 
of the Purity Baking Co. Harry G. 
Fretwell, manager of the Cablish 
Baking Co., Charleston, was elected 
treasurer, and Edward R. Johnson 
was continued as executive secretary. 

The association’s annual cocktail 
party was held in conjunction with 
the president’s reception on Monday 
afternoon and was followed by the 
Starlight Party at the Casino. Here, 
C. Frohman Johnson, promotion di- 
rector for the Charleston Daily Mail, 
entertained guests and conducted a 
novel auction, presenting some guests 
with valuable prizes and some mock 
prizes. 


Business Trends Reviewed 

Lloyd D. Feuchtenberger, Jr., gen- 
eral manager of Feuchtenberger Bak- 
eries, Bluefield, W. Va., was chairman 
of the baker-allied business meeting 
which was heavily attended. Mr. 
Feuchtenberger had a well prepared 
forum of business, reviewing new 
trends in the baking industry. 

W. H. Hagenmeyer, International 
Milling Co., Detroit, described the 
mechanics and possibilities of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica’s “Cakes by Wire” plan to the 
group. Dr. L. A. Rumsey, head of 
baking science and management Flor- 
ida State University, Tallahassee, out- 
lined the progress of the four-year 
Course at the college. He said the bak- 
ing industry badly needed new and 
well-trained young executives and 
Pointed out the class was steadily 
growing at Florida State. He empha- 
sized that the baking industry was 
on the verge of a new revolution, 


Bakers Assn. 


with new procedures in manufacture, 
and stressed that new people were 
needed to handle them. 

During this business session Curtis 
H. Scott, Grocers Baking Co., Louis- 
ville, chairman of American Bakers 
Assn., was called on to speak infor- 
mally about ABA’s new plans and he 
urged more cooperation and unity at 
the local and national levels. 

At the banquet Tuesday night, in- 
formal talks were made by Dr. Rum- 
sey, Mr. Scott and Fred Haislip. 


Golf Tournament a Highlight 


One of the convention’s highlights 
was the annual golf tournament. 
Harry G. Fretwell was chairman of 
the golf committee and he proceeded 
to shoot the best score in the bakers’ 
division and won the top trophy. Mr. 
Fretwell was closely followed by 
Kenneth Cole of the Cole Baking Co., 
Bluefield, who won the second trophy 
in the bakers’ division. 

Top trophy in the allied division 
was won by Harve Woeckner of the 
Marathon Corp., while Ray C. Pater, 
Jr., of Ray Pater & Associates, won 
the second trophy in the allied divi- 
sion. Numerous other golf prizes were 
won by other members. 

In the special award feature, Guy 
N. Belcher, manager of the Conlon 
Baking Co., Charleston, made an elab- 
orate presentation of a “cup” made 
from bread and cake pans to Robert 
Storck, who had the worst score in 
the tournament. This “cup” will re- 
main with the winner on a temporary 
basis and will be repeated each year. 
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BAKERS AUXILIARY PICNICS 

PITTSBURGH—The Ladies Auxil- 
iary of the Retail Master Bakers As- 
sociation of Western Pennsylvania 
held its annual picnic at Summit Ho- 
tel, Uniontown, July 16. Forty mem- 
bers enjoyed the day swimming, play- 
ing cards and participating in a 
sports program. Mrs. M. Palicki, 
Palicki Bakery, Bellevue, presided at 
the evening dinner. Chairmen for the 
picnic were Mrs. Jean Williamson, 
Duquesne Baking Co.; Mrs. Mary 
Knaus, Knaus Bakery, and Mrs. John 
Rickey, Rickey Bakery, Uniontown. 








BAKERY SANITATION GROUP 
SETS OCT. 14-16 MEETING 


KIRKWOOD, MO. — George M. 
Tompkins, president of the National 
Association of Bakery Sanitarians, 
has announced the second annual 
meeting of the association will be 
held in Chicago at the Hotel Sher- 
man on Oct. 14-16, the week prior to 
the American Bakers Assn. meeting. 
These dates have been selected to en- 
able allied men planning to attend 
the ABA meeting to come also to this 
one. 

The bakery sanitarians are plan- 
ning to hold this meeting primarily to 
give to sanitarians working in bak- 
eries an opportunity to attain what 
might be termed a “post graduate” 
course in bakery sanitation. Practical 
problems presented to these men by 
their work will be discussed by ex- 
perts, it is explained. 

The complete program will shortly 
be announced. 

Anyone working in the baking and 
allied industries who is interested in 
the problems of bakery sanitation is 
invited to join the association and to 
attend the meeting. There will be a 
material reduction in registration 
fees to members. Further, only mem- 
bers will receive copies of all papers 
presented, among the many other 
benefits of membership. Anyone in- 
terested in applying for membership 
should write to Dr. E. L. Holmes, 
secretary, National Association of 
Bakery Sanitarians, 367 Couch Ave., 
Kirkwood 22, Mo. 

Allied firms which wish to put up 
small displays of their products which 
they feel may be of interest to sani- 
tation workers in bakeries, will be 
given an opportunity to rent tables at 
the rear of the meeting room, as has 
been done previously. Anyone inter- 
ested in reserving one of these tables, 
which may be limited in number, 
should write to the secretary, indicat- 
ing his desires as soon as possible, Dr. 
Holmes stated. 
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GENERAL TO CONSTRUCT 


NEW WILMINGTON PLANT 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — The Gen- 
eral Baking Co. has announced that 
it will erect a new one-story distri- 
bution plant here to take over all 
functions of the firm now being car- 
ried out at the office at 201 Van- 
dever Ave. 

The plant employs about 100 per- 
sons. J. C. Patterson, manager of the 
Philadelphia plant, said that no im- 
mediate expansion of personnel is an- 
ticipated but that the Wilmington 
operations will be enlarged in the 
future. 
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AIB SCHEDULES COURSE 
FOR MAINTENANCE MEN 


CHICAGO—Maintenance problems 
of bakeries and bakery equipment 
will be studied during a special course 
to be given by the American Institute 
of Baking, Sept. 29-Oct. 4. It will be 
taught by institute personnel and by 
maintenance engineers of bakeries 
and of bakery equipment manufac- 
turing firms. Service men from these 
firms also will give lecture-demon- 
strations. 

The course is being given at the 
request of bakers. Among the as- 
pects of maintenance that will be 
considered are those which affect the 
sanitation standards of the bakery. 
Special stress will be placed on the 
care of bakery floors, as well as pre- 
ventive and repair maintenance of 
machinery and equipment. 

Complete information concerning 
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the maintenance course may be se- 
cured by writing the registrar, Amer- 
ican Institute School of Baking, 400 
E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. 
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NEBRASKA PRODUCTION 
GROUP ELECTS OFFICERS 


OMAHA—tThe annual meeting for 
the election of officers of the Ne- 
braska Bakery Production Club elect- 
ed the following to serve for the com- 
ing year: Harold Freeman, Fairfax 
Bread Co., Omaha, president; Ker- 
wood Kelly, P. F. Petersen Baking 
Co., Omaha, first vice president; 
Henry Kaufmann, Kaufmann Pastry 
Shoppe, Omaha, second vice presi- 
dent, and E. J. Rosse, reelected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Plans for a joint meeting with the 
Nebraska Section, American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, to be held 
in Lincoln in September were dis- 
cussed. 

The annual stag picnic will be held 
Sept. 23 at the Ortman farm near 
Omaha. 
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LEVER BROS. ANNOUNCES 
NEW OFFICE, PERSONNEL 


NEW YORK—Lever Bros. Co. has 
created a new division sales office 
at Newark, N.J., J. L. Dampier, 
marketing vice president of the Lever 
division of the company, announces. 
The office will be at 10 Commerce 
St. and it will serve all of New Jer- 
sey and parts of New York. The 
New York division will be at 205 E. 
42 St. 

T. W. Pierce has been promoted 
to regional sales managership of the 
Lever marketing division. 

The appointment of William H. 
Cochrane to the newly created posi- 
tion of industrial sales manager of 
Lever Bros. Co. has also been an- 
nounced. 











BOOST FOR BREAD—The Du Pont 
Co., advertising cellophane as a wrap- 
per for bread, gives the baking in- 
dustry a boost at the same time, the 
company feels. Reproduced above is 
a Du Pont advertisement scheduled 
for the Aug. 30 issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post, using color to convince 
the consumer to “eat plenty of 
bread!” 
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MILK SALESMEN TAKE SHORT COURSE IN BAKING—Baking problems as they are related to the use of milk 
and other dairy products, were studied during a special two weeks’ course for milk salesmen at the American 
Institute of Baking recently. Shown above are the students and faculty: 

Row 1: Donald F. Meisner, lecturer; William Walmsley, principal emeritus; George Hammer, instructor; Joseph W. 


Dix, instructor; Byon Norton, instructor; Charles Collins, instructor; Charles Ulie, instructor; Dr. Anthony 
G. Castellani, lecturer. Row 2: Dr. Robert W. English, director of education; William D. Edson; Norman C. Dentry; Louis 





BAKERS’ PRODUCTION CLINIC—Bakers from North Dakota and Minne- 
sota gathered in Fargo, N.D., recently for a production clinic sponsored by 
the North Dakota Bakers Assn. Shown above during a demonstration at the 
North Dakota Agricultural College bakery are A. J. Vander Voort, head of 
the Dunwoody Baking School, Minneapolis, and technical editor of The Ameri- 
can Baker; Peter Schwarz, Standard Brands, Inc.; Charles Keeney, Procter & 
Gamble; Paul Busse, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., and Frank Pratl, Armour & Co. 
Specialty breads, cakes and icings, coffee cakes and pies were discussed by the 
service men in the same order, with Mr. Vander Voort as clinic and discussion 
leader. Following the demonstration, the Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry entertained at a cocktail party. 























NEBRASKA SESSION—Shown above is the speakers table at the recent pro- 
gram staged at Boys Town, Neb. by the Nebraska Bakery Production Club 
in cooperation with the Vocational Training School at Boys Town. Shown are, 
from left to right, Al Swanson, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Omaha, who 
talked on variety breads from a refrigerated sponge; Al Morris, director of 
the Boys Town Baking School and co-chairman of the program; Harold Free- 
man, Fairfax Bread Co., Omaha, president of the production club and program 
co-chairman; Thomas Ford, Corn Products Sales Co., Chicago, who spoke on 
use of dextrose in cakes and cookies; Harvey Rodgers, Research Products Co., 
Kansas City, program director; Clarence Clifford, Standard Brands, Inc., 
Kansas City, who talked on mixing of bread doughs, and, at the microphone, 
Paul Busse, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Chicago, who discussed yeast raised 
sweet goods. 


C. Zanzola; Henry A. Tonnesen; Robert S. Bell; Fred Warnock, Jr.; Halford 
Knotts; Theodore A. Bitzer; Robert E. Coleman; Alfon T. Gunderson; Dr, 
William B. Bradley, lecturer. Row 3: Dwight M. Dirksen; Leonard Nelson; 
Edward A. Alesch; Robert H. Jennings III; William Copple; Hubert P. 
Graham; Mel Sando; Robert Moss; Arnold R. Donaldson; William H. Knightly; 
Thomas P. Kelmartin; Guido Petrella. 





a 


NEW METZ PLANT—Thousands of persons toured the new plant of the 
Metz Baking Co. in Sioux Falls, S.D., during a recent 10-day open house. 
Shown above are the exterior of the new plant, top, and the conveyor system 
servicing the wrapper department. Metz officials report that the plant has 
a capacity of 7,500 Ib. an hour and that it represents an investment of $8,700 
per employee. The firm operates three transports and 42 routes. Open house 
visitors, who came at a rate of 4,000 a day, were given a pamphlet describing 
“a trip through the new home of Old Home Bread.” It included photos of the 
firm’s personnel and described the steps in production of bread. President of 
the company is Henry Metz, Jr., who, with his brother, A. W. Metz, founded 
the firm in 1922. William C. Metz, son of Henry Metz, Jr., is vice president. 





ACRES FOR BAKERS—Westco Products, Los Angeles, calls its newly com 
pleted plant shown above “Acres for Bakers.” Shown is the front view of the 
plant, which contains 70,000 sq. ft. of manufacturing and distributing facilities. 
Westco, manufacturer of bakery specialties, fruits and flavors, has invited 
bakers and bakery suppliers to visit the plant. 
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Retail Bakers, 
Allied Trades Plan 
ARBA Convention 


ST. LOUIS—A group of 47 bakers 
and guests of St. Louis gathered for 
a dinner meeting recently to coor- 
dinate plans and preparations for 
ARBA’s 1953 convention and exhibi- 
tion. General convention chairman 
Walter Schuchardt, Lake Forest Pas- 
try Shop, presided and explained the 
plans as far as they have been de- 
veloped up to the present time. Some 
committees were tentatively appoint- 
ed. 
Recently a group of St. Louis 
bakers and allied men met with a 
subcommittee of the ARBA allied 
advisory committee for purposes of 
further discussing tentative plans for 
the big 1953 meeting set for the Kiel 
Auditorium April 12-15. Mr. Schuc- 
hardt also presided at this meeting 
at which the following ARBA allied 
advisory committee members were 
present: Albert Pleus, Standard 
Brands, Inc., chairman; Jack Eagen, 
Procter & Gamble; William Wunluck, 
Durkee Famous Foods, Inc., and Paul 
Guignon, Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Supporting Mr. Schuchardt were 
co-chairman and publicity chairman 
Charles W. Koch; Al Hauser, Hauser’s 
Bakery; Herman Laub, Laub’s Bak- 
ery, Irvin Gintz, General Mills, Inc., 
and Ross Stewart, Standard Brands, 
Inc. 
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BAKERY ENGINEERS ISSUE 
330-PAGE “PROCEEDINGS” 


CHICAGO — Among the many 
topics of high current interest dis- 
cussed at the 28th annual meeting 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers were fungal enzymes, 
training of young men for the baking 
industry, mechanized operations for 
sweet doughs and frozen baked prod- 
ucts. 

A 330-page fully illustrated report 
containing all talks and discussions, 
plus reproductions of all slides used 
at the meeting, with portraits and 
group pictures, a complete registra- 
tion list and a subject index has been 
issued. 

The proceedings of the 28th an- 
nual meeting of the society were dis- 
tributed to its members July 16, 1952, 
as one of the privileges of member- 
ship. Also, bulletins and committee 
reports, such as the current sanita- 
tion standards, are issued from time 
to time, keeping the membership 
posted on matters of interest, the 
association stated. 

Membership is open to all who are 
engaged in bakery production work, 
and to all those whose interests touch 
bakery production problems. For an 
information pamphlet describing so- 
ciety activities and an application 
blank, write to Victor E. Marx, sec- 
retary-treasurer, American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, 121 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Il. 
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CARR-CONSOLIDATED CO. 
REVISES PLANT SET-UP 


WILKES-BARRE, PA.—With the 
Suspension of operations at the 
North Adams, Mass., biscuit manu- 
facturing plant, the Wilkes-Barre 
Plant will start production of a por- 
tion of the items formerly produced 
at North Adams, J. B. Carr, presi- 
dent of Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Co., 
has announced. 

Mr. Carr stated that the long range 
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Clarence D. Ferrell 


JOINS SALES STAFF—Clarence D. 
Ferrell, who for the past 10 years 
has been production manager for the 
Excelsior Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
joined the sales staff of the Paniplus 
Co. July 1, according to an announce- 
ment by William Stoneman, Jr., presi- 
dent. Mr. Ferrell’s territory will be 
that section of Illinois formerly cov- 
ered by Glenn B. Hargrave, now sales 
manager for the Paniplus company. 
In addition, Mr. Ferrell will do spe- 
cial service work for the company. 





planning of the company provides for 
the absorption of approximately 30 
additional items of the North Adams 
Bakery into the production at the 
local bakery. : 

Certain of the machines at North 
Adams will also be moved to Wilkes- 
Barre but will not necessitate ex- 
pansion of the local plant. 

The North Adams plant, formerly 
known as the H. W. Clark Biscuit 
Co., was purchased by Carr-Consoli- 
dated in July of 1951. Part of the 
plant will be merged with the Carr 
bakery in West Roxbury, Mass. 


Helms Bread Again 
Supplies Olympics 


LOS ANGELES — Five thousand 
slices of Helms bread were flown daily 
from the huge bakery plant here over 
a 7,000-mile air lift to the 425 men 
and women of the American Olympic 
team in Helsinki, Finland. The air 
trip took 27 hours, leaving every 
morning and arriving at the training 
tables in the Finnish capital at noon 
of the following day. 

Paul Helms, Jr., son of the founder 
and president and vice president who 
took charge of this spectacular 
operation, said U.S. athletes demand 
the best in white bread as a training 
necessity. White flour is extremely 
scarce in Europe and the dark bread 
of the continent is not popular with 
Americans, who are accustomed to 
the enriched soft white loaf. 

Bread for the Los Angeles-Hel- 
sinki air lift was double wrapped in 
wax paper and then packed in speci- 
al corrugated cartons for the long 
flight. Planes from Los Angeles de- 
livered the bread shipments to New 
York, where they were transferred to 
trans-Atlantic planes. 

A special loaf, packed in a box 
made of California redwood, was 
personally dispatched to the presi- 
dent of Finland, with the suggestion 
from Mr. Helms that he break bread 
with the American athletes as a ges- 
ture of the friendship between the 
people of the two nations. This Helms 
suggestion was followed by President 
Hoover in 1932 when the Olympics 
were held in Los Angeles; and again 
by the reigning King and Queen of 
Britain in 1948 when the Olympics 
were held in London. 

“Choice of Olympic Champions” is 
the new slogan on the red, white and 
blue wrappers of Helms bread. It is 
the fourth consecutive Olympic 
Games in which Helms bread has had 
the distinction of being the only 
bread on the diet of American teams. 
The new wrapper also includes the 
guarantee that the regular loaf is 
made from the same formula as the 
loaves baked and flown to the athletes 
in Helsinki. 

Also tying in the publicity on 








MASTER BAKERS OF BOSTON ELECT—Selected to take over the helm of 
the Master Bakers Association of Greater Boston for the 1952-53 season is 
Julius White, proprietor of Whitey’s Home Bakery in Randolph. Mr. White 
steps up to replace retiring president Eugene Hohenberger. Serving along with 
Mr. White will be the newly elected vice president, Clayton Hanley, Eggleston 
Square Bakery, Roxbury and the new financial secretary, Peter Dacko, 
Arlene’s Pastry Shop, Wollaston. Returning to office are two constant repeat- 
ers, Max Todd, Ideal Bakery, Dorchester, as treasurer, and William Meade, 
National Yeast Corp., recording secretary. Left to right above are Messrs. 


Meade, White and Hanley. 
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Orvel W. Pettit 


TO SALES POST—C. J. Patterson, 
president of the C. J. Patterson Co., 
Kansas City, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Orvel W. Pettit as prod- 
uct sales manager for the organiza- 
tion. Mr. Pettit has been in product 
sales for the Patterson company for 
the past two years as a product and 
service representative. Before joining 
the Patterson staff, Mr. Pettit was 
associated with Campbell Taggart 
Bakeries, Inc., of Dallas, Texas, as 
production superintendent in several 
locations. He has been in the baking 
business the major part of his life. 
He is a graduate of the Siebel Insti- 
tute of Technology, Chicago. 





Helms bread in connection with the 
Olympic games is the offer of a 
free booklet, “Helms Olympic Games 
Record Book,” which all drivers have 
for customers on request. 


The Helms Bakery was barely a 
year old when the Olympic Games 
were held in Los Angeles in 1932 and 
its bread was the only bread served 
to athletes from all competing na- 
tions. Helms furnished the bread for 
the U.S. contestants in the Olympic 
Games held in Berlin in 1936. 


When the Olympic Games were re- 
sumed after the war in 1948, Helms 
again furnished the loaves for the 
U.S. teams that competed at London. 
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CALIFORNIA ALLIED GROUP 
ELECTS JAMES DOUGHERTY 


LOS ANGELES—James Dough- 
erty, Sugar Products Co., was elected 
president of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia at the annual meeting recently. 
Albert Evans, M. E. Bear Co., was 
elected first vice president, and 
Claude Farr, Sperry division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., was elected second 
vice president. 

Phil Seitz will continue as secre- 
tary-treasurer until the constitution 
can be amended to permit the elec- 
tion of a treasurer and make two 
offices from this combined position. 

The new board of directors will con- 
sist of retiring president Gordon Mer- 
chant, Merck & Co.; Bob Bridges, 
Lyons-Magnus Co.; Bob Brainerd, 
Moorhead & Co.; Chester Ornes, Ho- 
bart Sales Co., and Frank Hall, Mor- 
ton Salt Co. 

Mr. Merchant was presented with 
a gavel by Bob Shipp, Sugar Products 
Co., a past president of Allied Trades. 
The group then recessed until its 
meeting in September. 
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Minnesota Baker, Miller Exhibit 


Fair Visitors to “See It Baked” 


ST. PAUL—Bakers and millers of Minnesota who ask consumers to “Buy 
It Baked” will give them the opportunity to see it baked at the Minnesota 
State Fair here Aug. 23-Sept. 1. 

The two industries will cooperate in the sponsorship of extensive displays 
to be housed in the Food Show Bldg. and designed to point up the nutritional 
value of baked products and the contributions of these two vital segments 
of the state’s economy. 

The baking industry part of the exhibits will consist of a complete instal- 
lation for baking bread. Under the supervision of William F. Walmsley, 
principal emeritus, American Institute School of Baking, bread baking will be 
a continuous process during the fair. The freshly baked slices will be cut in 
quarters, buttered and distributed to fair visitors. Members of the Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota will be on hand to staff the display. 

Nearby and tied in with the baking exhibit, more than 20 Minnesota 
millers who are members of the Millers National Federation will have a 
display consisting of a turntable, with their various brands of enriched 
flour, and photo murals depicting scenes of the milling process. 

Art Linkletter, radio and television personality, will be at the display 
Aug. 24. 

The theme of the exposition is that bakers and millers are joining 
together to explain to the people of Minnesota the nutritional excellence and 
importance of bread and bakery products in their daily diet and the relation 
of these two basic industries to their own economic well being. 

The combined display will be the largest in the Food Show Bldg. and one 
of the biggest, if not the biggest, under cover at the fair. It will occupy 1,500 
sq. ft. of space. 

Industry representatives from every county in Minnesota are expected to 
attend. Attendants will be on hand at the displays to distribute literature, 
enswer questions and greet fair visitors. Allied trades are cooperating by 
turnishing ingredients and helping in other ways. 

Joseph M. Tombers, Purity Bakeries Corp., St. Paul, is chairman of man- 
power; Carl Berquist, Zinsmaster Baking Co., Minneapolis, president of the 
Associated Bakers of Minnesota, is in charge of ingredients; George W. Abel, 
F. W. Ramaley Co., St. Paul, is chairman of fair booth personnel, and Fred 








Carlson, Paramount Baking Co., St. Paul, is chairman of equipment. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Gillie Sanchez, owner of Gil’s Bak- 
ery, is the new president of the Belen, 
N.M., Chamber of Commerce. He 
also is a member of the city council. 

= 

Joseph G. McKenzie recently was 
honored for 50 years of service with 
the Interstate Baking Corp., Kansas 
City. He was given a gold watch 
and a scroll signed by fellow em- 
ployees and R. L. Nafziger, Inter- 
state president. 


Robert M. Rieser has been named 
to the sales staff of the Strietman 
Biscuit Co., Cincinnati, and will serve 
the firm’s northern Kentucky terri- 
tory. He formerly was a representa- 
tive of the Continental Baking Co. 

e 

Ann Margaret Kunst was honored 
by a farewell party, given by her 
father, Peter M. Kunst, Kunst Bak- 
eries, Pittsburgh, July 26, at his 
Brookline home. Miss Kunst in June 
completed her sophomore year at 
Dickinson College School of Medi- 
cine and won a scholarship, spon- 
sored by Dickinson College, to the 
Free University of Berlin, Germany. 

+ 


P. E. Minton, Chicago, traveling 
representative of the American Mo- 
lasses Co., New York, entered Oak 
Park (Ill.) Hospital recently for a 
complete physical check-up. Mr. Min- 
ton had been experiencing a nervous 
condition recently and after 18 years 
on the job without a day’s absence 
for illness, he said he thought he 
had better have a physical. 

& 

Recognizing her 50 years of service 

to the National Biscuit Co.’s Buffalo 


office, representing western New 
York, more than 100 company em- 


ployees and friends honored Miss Ma- 
tilda Fuchs at a testimonial dinner 
last week at the Markeen Hotel. She 
retired as private secretary to west- 
ern New York district sales manager 
Charles J. Thompson, and had held a 
similar position for the past 20 years 
serving in the same capacity for six 
previous sales managers. 
* 

William P, Blackman has been ap- 
pointed district sales manager for 
the National Biscuit Co. and will 
make his headquarters in Richmond, 
Va., according to an announcement 
by Arthur N. Duffy, the company’s 
director of sales. 


Earl M. Hamilton, director of pub- 
lic relations, W. E. Long Co., Chicago, 
and his bride, the former Miss Shirley 
Thurnell, returned recently from a 
three-week vacation and honeymoon 
in San Diego, Cal., former home of 
the bride. The marriage took place 
June 27 at the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church in Chicago. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton are at home at 102 E. 
Chestnut St., Chicago. 


George Hewitt, secretary of the 
Maryland Biscuit Co. at Baltimore, 





RETURNING BAKERY BECOMES 
COMMUNITY PROJECT 


HAMBURG, IOWA — When Mr. 
and Mrs. Lester Hite voiced a de- 
sire to move their bakery back to 
Hamburg from Atchison, Kansas, it 
became a community project. Seven 
trucks, spearheaded by a corps of 
volunteer workers, took off for 
Atchison, returning with the bakery 
equipment and household belongings. 





has been elected president of the Bal- 
timore Control of the Controllers In- 
stitute of America. 


Harry P. Sparkes, divisional vice 
president of American Machine & 
Foundry Co.’s contract division, New 
York, has been appointed to the board 
of examiners of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers for the 
administrative year beginning Aug. 1. 

+. 


Duane Rice, head of the City Bak- 
ing Co., Baltimore, was a caller at 
the office of Brown’s Hungarian 
Corp., during a trip to New York with 
Mrs. Rice, to do the theaters and 
some shopping. 
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NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
GOLF MEET ATTRACTS 80 


NEW YORK—In spite of a few 
cloudbursts, 80 members and guests 
of the Bakers Club, Inc., enjoyed the 
golf and outdoor meeting held July 
8 at the Hackensack (N.J.) Golf 
Club through the courtesy of Edward 
W. Schmitt, Corn Products Sales Co. 

Among the 50 golfers, J. R. Shee- 
han, General Fiber Products Corp., 
and F. Daniels, Lockwood Mfg. Co., 
were class A winners and H. Rosen- 
blatt, Standard Brands, Inc., and C. 
Brykczynski, Geo. F. Stuhmer & Co., 
in class B. W. E. Kelly, Standard 
Brands, Inc., tied Mr. Brykczynski for 
second prize but lost out on the prize. 
Kickers’ prize for members was also 
a tie between R. A. Broadwell, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., and Emil Fink, Fink 
Baking Corp., Mr. Broadwell emerg- 
ing the winner. 

During the business meeting pre- 
sided over by Don F. Copell, Wagner 
Baking Corp., president of the club, 
Cliff W. Webster, editor of Bakers 
Review and admissions chairman, pre- 
sented the names of Richard Prince, 
Hanscom Baking Corp., and E. Si- 
monyi, Doughnut Corporation of 
America, who were elected to mem- 
bership. 

The Aug. 5 meeting will be held 
at Winged Foot Golf Club. Other 
important dates are Sept. 12-14 when 
the tournament for the Lee Marshall 
Cup II will be held during the Phila- 
delphia Bakers Club outing at Wer- 
nersville, Pa. 
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WINNERS ANNOUNCED IN 
JOE LOWE CORP. CONTEST 


NEW YORK—The Joe Lowe Corp. 
has announced the grand winners in 
its recent ‘“Jo-Lo Golden Anniversary 
Donut Sales Contest.” The top prizes 
of three Buick automobiles were won 
by Wilfrid C. Cassette, Lincoln Park, 
Mich.; Carl E. Morgan, Castro Val- 
ley, Cal., and Abraham Rosen, Brook- 
lyn. Twenty others won $500 expense 
vacation trips. 

The contest was a new departure 
in bakery promotion, on a scale nev- 
er before attempted, according to a 
spokesman for the Joe Lowe Corp. 
He said that the company was more 
than satisfied with the results of the 
contest, and that all the baking com- 
panies entered had shown nothing 
but enthusiasm from start to finish. 
The contest will be followed by more 
promotional and merchandising aids 
for customers, he said. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PROMOTED BY DYER 

NEW YORK—B. W. Dyer & Co., 
sugar economists and brokers, has an- 
nounced that David W. Montgomery 
has been appointed assistant to the 
sales manager. 
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Ray Jarnagin 


APPOINTED — Ray Jarnagin has 
been appointed bakery flour sales and 
service representative for the Sunset 
Milling & Grain Co. on the West 
Coast to serve Los Angeles and north 
to Santa Barbara. Mr. Jarnagin has 
been in the flour milling and baking 
business in the Midwest and Far 
West for 35 years. The Sunset Mill- 
ing & Grain Co. is a wholly owned 
subsidiary of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver. 





PETERSEN OVEN CO. MAKES 
CHANGES IN SALES POSTS 


FRANKLIN PARK, ILL.—Charles 
F. Steiger has rejoined the Petersen 
Oven Co. here in the sales depart- 
ment, according to an announcement 
by D. L. Sperry, vice president in 
charge of sales. 

Mr. Steiger has had considerable 
experience in the baking machinery 
and oven fields, and in the operation 
of large plants. 

C. G. Wallman has been trans- 
ferred from the home office here to 
the New England states as direct 
factory representative, Mr. Sperry 
also announced. Mr. Wallman’s new 
address will be 19 Wyman St., Waban 
68, Mass. His telephone number is 
Lasell 7-7856. 





Let’s Play Golf... 








Aug. 12 — Metropolitan Bakery 
Production Club, golf day and sum- 
mer outing; Country Club of New 
Jersey, Rivervale, N.J. 

Aug. 19—Bakers Club of Chicago 
golf tournament; Elmhurst Country 
Club; Elmhurst, Ill; sec., Louise EK. 
Buell, 112 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
1, Ml. 

Sept. 12-14— Philadelphia Bakers 
Club fall meeting, Galen Hall, Wer- 
nersville, Pa.; sec., F. M. Hawkins, 
232 Chew St., Philadelphia 20. (Golf 
tournament with New York Bakers 
Club, Inc.) 

Sept. 17—Illinois Bakers Assn. bak- 
er-allied golf outing, Mt. Hawley 
Country Club, Peoria, IL; T. E. Dal 
las, 412 Eddy Bldg., Bloomington, I 

Sept. 23—New York Bakers Club, 
Inc., golf day at Ridgewood (N4.) 
Country Club; Frank A. Lyon, Hotel 
Shelton, New York 17. 

Oct. 28—New York Bakers Club, 
Inc., golf day at North Hills Country 
Club; Frank A. Lyon, Hotel Shelton, 
New York 17. 
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ARBA Promotes 
Peean Fingers 


CHICAGO — Pecan finger cookies 
are being presented as the “Feature 
for August” by the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America. In urging mem- 
bers to promote the sale of this prod- 
uct, the ARBA states that it can be 
suggested as a dessert item or a com- 
panion for desserts and beverages 
during the warm weather. 

The ARBA bulletin to members 
contains a promotional streamer, 
proofs of advertising mats and a pe- 
can finger formula. 
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MINNESOTA BAKERS SET 
1953 CONVENTION DATES 


MINNEAPOLIS—The 1953 conven- 
tion of the Associated Bakers of Min- 
nesota will be held at the Radisson 
Hotel here next May 4-5. J. M. Long, 
623 14th Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, is 
association secretary. 
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CHICAGO COURTESY CLUB 
GOLF OUTING DRAWS 80 


CHICAGO — Good fellowship and 
prizes aplenty attracted around 80 
members and associates of the Chi- 
cago Bakers Courtesy Club to the 
22nd annual outing of the organiza- 
tion at the Rolling Green Country 
Club July 17. 

A luncheon, golf, horseshoes and 
other activities provided plenty to 
do for everyone. Top golfer for the 
day was Thomas L. Spalding, the 
Marathon Corp., with a low net of 
72. Fred A. Peters, B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., was the horseshoe pitch- 
ing champion. First nonparticipant 
prize went to Melvin D. Craft, B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co. 

In the absence of A. W. Fosdyke, 
Anetsberger Bros., Inc., president of 
the club, Lloyd R. Wolfe of Lloyd R. 
Wolfe & Associates, presided at the 


DEATHS 


Mrs. Oscar E. Breault, 63, head of 
the Brolite Co., Chicago, died Aug. 4. 
Funeral services are scheduled Aug. 7 
at the All Saints Church in Wil- 
mette, Ill. She is survived by a son, 
Oscar J. Breault. 























Roy F. Shrope, 59, vice president 
and general manager of American 
Trade Publishing Co., New York, died 
at his home in Spring Lake, N.J., 
Aug. 4 after a lengthy illness. Mr. 
Shrope worked on a Westfield, N.J., 
newspaper before joining the pub- 
lishing company in 1919. In 1940, he 
was named vice president of the com- 
pany which publishes Bakers Weekly, 
Biscuit & Cracker Baker, and Feed 
Age. Mr. Shrope was also a director 
of the Ahrens Publishing Co. He is 
survived by his widow, Josephine, and 
his father. 


George E. Drake, president and 
founder of the Drake Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh, died recently at the age 
of 59. Before founding the firm in 
1937 he had been associated with the 
Ward Baking Co., New York. He also 
was director of the Hathaway Baking 
Co, Boston. He is survived by his 
widow, a son and a daughter. 


Walter M. Griffin, 64, sales man- 
ager for the Vories Baking Co., New 
Orleans, died recently. He had been 
with the firm 40 years. 
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dinner in the evening. N. G. Ander- 
son, Bay State Milling Co., chairman 
of the outing committee, distributed 
the prizes. Mr. Anderson and his 
committee were roundly compliment- 
ed for the splendid job they did to 
insure a successful outing. His help- 
ers were: Arthur L. Beaver, the 
Humko Co.; Lew Waldron, Columbia 
Chemical Co., Inc., and Don E. Rog- 
ers, The American Baker. 
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212 ATTEND MINNESOTA 
BAKER-ALLIED FROLIC 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe 22nd annual 
Minnesota Baker-Allied Golf Tourna- 
ment and Play Day was blessed with 
perfect weather this year and the 
result was a record total attendance 
and a record number of golfers par- 
ticipating in the tournament. The af- 
fair was held Aug. 5 at Golden Val- 
ley Golf Club here, with Martin Olson, 
Bungalow Bakery, St. Paul, serving 
as chairman of the event. Two hun- 
dred and twelve persons attended the 
dinner and prize-awarding ceremonies 
in the evening after 157 golfers had 
attacked the club’s long, par-73 
course. 

Bernard Blackey, Blackey Baking 
Co., Minneapolis, won the Lanpher 
Trophy for bakers with a low net 
score of 69. Low gross honors went 
to Steve Treacy, Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., Minneapolis, who 
shot a 78. 

Other low gross winners included 
Sam Baker, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. 
Louis, and Richard Moreau, Moreau 
& Risch, Milwaukee. 

Second low net in the tournament 
was shot by Harold Pavlik, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Duluth. 
Third low net was won by Hartvig 
Anderson, Minnesota Paper & Cord- 
age Co., Minneapolis, and Harry Sun- 
der, Hartman Baking Co., Duluth, 
won fourth low net. 

Carl Bergquist, Zinsmaster Baking 
Co., Minneapolis, was elected chair- 
man of the committee which will plan 
the 1953 tournament. 

The affair attracted bakers and al- 
lied tradesmen from all parts of Min- 
nesota and Midwest allied trades rep- 
resentatives. 


‘ 
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NEBRASKA BAKERS PLAN 
FALL REGIONAL MEETINGS 


OMAHA — The Nebraska Bakers 
Assn. has installed officers for 1952- 
53. The new president is Edward 
Wendelin of the Wendelin Bakery of 
Lincoln. 

Other officers: First vice president, 
Henry Kaufmann, Kaufmann’s Pas- 
try Shop, Omaha; second vice presi- 
dent, Edward Debus, Debus Baking 
Co., Hastings; treasurer, Tom Naugh- 
tin, Jr., T. F. Naughtin Co., Omaha; 
secretary, Albert Swanson, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Omaha. 

Delegates at large: Forrest Coff- 
man, Coffman Bakery, Lincoln; Al- 
bert Schadwinkle, Schad’s Bakery, 
Alliance; Jake Grasmik, Grand Island 
Baking Co.; Walter Sehnert, Sehnert’s 
Bakery, Plainview. 

The association has decided it 
would continue in the Heart of Amer- 
ica Bakers convention held annually 
in Kansas City, Mr. Swanson re- 
ported. 

He said the organization also has 
decided to hold a series of regional 
meetings this fall. Henry Hansen of 
the Omaha Bakers Supply Co. was 
appointed general chairman in charge 
of these meetings. The sites and dates 
of these meetings will be announced 
later. 

Mr. Hansen said the group also 
plans to issue a monthly news bulle- 
tin. 





K. G. PATTERSON TO HEAD 
SBA RETAIL ACTIVITIES 


ATLANTA—K. G. Patterson, Qual- 
ity Bakery, Asheville, N.C., has been 
appointed to the board of governors 
of the Southern Bakers Assn. Mr. 
Patterson will have complete charge 
of retail activities, selecting his own 
committees and developing the retail 
program. 

“Retail activities in SBA have been 
seriously neglected principally due 
to the fact that we have not had 
proper leadership in the retail divi- 
sion,” according to Raymond B. Streb, 
president. “Ample funds to carry on 
this work will be allotted, and we 
feel the success of this division is 
assured under its new leadership. We 
are fortunate in securing the services 
of this active leader in the retail 
field.” 
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FALL BAKING CLINIC 
PLANNED FOR BUFFALO 


BUFFALO — A “Harvest Baking 
Clinic,” designed to provide Buffalo 
area bakers with new ideas in mer- 
chandising, technical procedures and 
formulas, will be staged Sept. 24 at 
Emerson Vocational High School here 
under the auspices of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry of 
Buffalo. 

Three hundred retail, chain and 
wholesale bakeries in the area will be 
invited to the one-day program. 
Facilities for participating companies 
include the use of the high school’s 
auditorium and bakery, as well as 
display tables. 
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Each speaker or demonstrator from 
the allied trades will be given from 
20 minutes to half an hour for his 
subject, following which all speakers 
will form a panel that will answer 
questions from the audience. 


Allied firms in the Buffalo area 
have been invited to supply not only 
technical personnel but display ma- 
terial of interest to bakers, including 
baked foods, merchandising aids, 
formulas and fall promotional tips. 
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NEW NAME FOR BLUMENTHAL 

PHILADELPHIA—The firm of Blu- 
menthal Bros., manufacturer of cocoa, 
chocolate and confectionery products 
will be known as the Bliumenthal 
Bros. Chocolate Co., effective Aug. 1. 
The directors of the company, in mak- 
ing the announcement, pointed out 
that there will be no change in the 
firm’s operation, and that the new 
name was adopted because it was 
considered more descriptive of the 
company’s activities. Blumentha] 
Bros. was founded in 1900. 
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BOOTH COLD STORAGE 
PROMOTES W. L. DAVIS 
MINNEAPOLIS — W. L. Davis, 
manager of the Minneapolis office of 
Booth Cold Storage Co., has been pro- 
moted to the position of general man- 
ager of the firm with headquarters at 
St. Louis. Replacing him as manager 
of the Minneapolis operations will be 
C. E. Swanson. The changes will be- 
come effective Aug. 15. 











CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Sept. 10—Vermont Bakers Assn., 
Lake Morey Inn, Fairlee, Vt., sec., 
Jack Hartman, 7-11 Merchants Row, 
Swanton, Vt. 

Sept. 14-16—Southern Bakers Assn. 
Production Conference, Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., E. P. Cline, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta. 

Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., Harold 
K. Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. of 
Virginia Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Sept. 20-21—Montana Master Bak- 
ers Assn.; Missoula, Mont.; sec., Alex 
Stepanzoff, Bon Ton Bakery, Mis- 
soula, Mont, 

Oct. 14-16— National Association 
of Bakery Sanitarians, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago; Dr. E. L. Holmes, 367 
Couch Ave., Kirkwood 22, Mo. 

Oct. 18-22 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Harold F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Oct. 22-25—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., William B. Powell, 332 8S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4. 

Oct. 27—Connecticut Bakers Assn. ; 
Hotel Bond, Hartford, Conn.; sec., 
Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 

Nov. 16-19—New England Bakers 
Assn., Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


1953 

Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore, Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 

April 10-11—Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Amarillo, Texas; sec., J. R. L. 
Kilgore, P.O. Box 127, Albuquer- 
que, N.M. 

April 12-14 — Tri-State Bakers 


Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 

April 12-15—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 18, Ill. 

April 20-21—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., Roger Williams, 1138 Jefferson 
St., Salem, Ore. 

April 21—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, 
S.D.; sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, S.D. 

April 23-25—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Hen- 
ry Grady Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

April 26-28—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas; 
sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

April 28-29—Bakers Forum, spon- 
sored by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, 
Cal.; sec., Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272, 
Glendale, Cal. 


May 4-5—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th 
Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 18-20—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference; Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis.; sec., Fred 
Laufenburg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

June 13-15—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

June 22-24—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 

High, Jefferson 


E. Hagan, 1522 HK. 


City, Mo. 





HELP WANTED 
(ena eam atime 
REPKESU NTALIVE 
seil our complete line of automatic 
defrost bakery freezers. Elliott-Williams 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind 








mene v 
MANUFACTURER'S 





ty manufacturer seeks experienced repre- 
sentatives Many territories open, Ad- 
dress 902, The American Baker, 114 
915, The American Baker, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn 

WANTED—SALES PROMOTION MANAG- 
er. Opportunity for right man who can 
promote new products and sales (whole 
sale). Old established company. Address 
915, The American Baker, Minneapolis 2, 


Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 














CHIEF ACCOUNTANT-CONTROLLER, 10 
yrs. milling, grain, elevators, etc. Large 
multi-plant operation. 15 yrs. public ac- 
counting, petroleum, lumber, investments. 


Prefer West Coast. Now located Kansas 
City. No incumbency. Box 880, The Ameri- 
can Baker, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 





ANNOUNCING HOME STUDY COURSE 
in commercial baking. Practical basic 
training. Good field for those with apti- 
tude, Nearly depression proof. Send for 
Free booklet, “Opportunities in the Bak- 
ing Industry.” National Baking School, 
835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 3202, Chi- 
cago 14, Ill, 








CELLOPHANE BAGS 


We manufacture: plain or printed. 
Guaranteed quality. Quick deliver) 
Samples and prices sent upon request. 
Excelsior Transparent Bag Mfg. Co., 
4061 White Plains Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 
Phone: Olinville 4-5909. 














Crop Report 





(Continued from page 12) 
bakers’ flour this year, slightly low- 
er than last crop. 


Bleaching 


Requirements 


“Bleaching for the most part will 
be lighter than usual on this crop. 
This is due to ease of color pigment 
removal and little need to excessive 
oxidation in most Southwest flours 
this crop. 


Farinograph Curves 


“This report would not be complete 
without some comment on how this 
crop reacts to Farinograph curves. 
To that small and diminishing few 
that seem to depend on the Farino- 
graph for their evaluation of a flour, 
the Southwest crop as a whole will be 
disappointing. 

“For example, a typical flour ground 
from a blend of wheats covered by 
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this report could well give a Farino- 
graph reading of 2% to 3 minute 
peak, with a Valorimeter value of 
48 to 50 and a MTI of around 80. This 
may come as a shock to some but 
the committee has been seeing this 
condition on nearly all of this crop. 
It has, however, no correlation with 
baking quality or the bread that can 
be produced from that flour with 
proper handling. 


Summary 


“The Southwest has produced a 
large amount of low protein wheats 
this crop. A large percentage of the 
higher proteins being extremely high 
in ash content. The mills will have to 
expend a great deal of effort and 
time in doing the best job possible to 
manufacture a flour for the bakery 
trade. The baker will have to take 
it from there, and combine his skill 
and experience with what suggestions 
we have herein related and by so do- 
ing a satisfactory product can be pro- 
duced from the 1952 crop wheat. Con- 
cessions will have to be made on both 
sides: The millers will sacrifice on 
yields, percentage and freight rates 
in an effort to make satisfactory 
wheat blends to produce as good a 
flour as possible and the bakers will, 
as they always have in the past, take 
it from there and make a very satis- 
factory product.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA GROUP 
HAS TWO NEW MEMBERS 


PITTSBURGH — Members of the 
Retail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania heard a talk 
on public relations by G. Gallom, 
public relations counselor, at the 
July meeting. Edward A. Dietz, Dietz 
Bakery, Beaver, was program and 
dinner chairman. 

Ernest Gysegem, Quality Bakery, 
Charleroi, the president of the as- 
sociation, presided and introduced as 
new members Clifford Kalser, Clif- 
ford Kalser Co., and John D. Hais- 
ley, Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 

At North Park Aug. 13 a business 
session and evening dinner will be 
held by the association with Ernest 
Gunentert, Gunentert Bakery, Brad- 
dock, and Harry Thorn, Bear-Stew- 
art Co., chairmen. 
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FARGO BAKERY HONORS 
MISS FRANCES KNUTSON 


FARGO, N.D.—While observing its 
33rd birthday, the Fargo Bakery Co. 
recently held a dinner to honor Miss 
Frances Knutson, secretary-treasurer 
and office manager, who has been 
with the firm since it was started 
in 1919. Officers were hosts, and Miss 
Knutson was presented with a gift. 

Harry Howland is president and 
manager of the company; a son, Don- 
ald, is vice president, assistant man- 
ager and sales supervisor; Mrs. Harry 
Howland is vice president, and Wil- 
fred Fugere, with the firm 22 years, 
is plant superintendent. The com- 
pany employs an average of 25 per- 
sons. 




















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLAUSSENS’ PROMOTES 
GEORGE F. CLAUSSEN 


COLUMBIA, S.C. — George F. 
Claussen, Jr., formerly vice president 
of H. H. Claussens’ Sons here, has 
been promoted to executive vice 
president. He has been with the 
firm since his graduation from the 
University of Georgia in 1931, except 
for a period in World War II when 
he served in the navy. 

He began his career in the com- 
pany’s shop in Columbia and has 
served in almost every capacity in 


the bakery, including route salesman, 
sales manager, advertising manager 
and plant manager. In his new posi- 
tion he will have executive super- 
vision over the Claussen plants in 
Augusta, Columbia, Charleston, Sa- 
vannah and Greenville. 

He is a great grandson of J. C. H. 
Claussen who founded the extensive 
bakery business in 1841 at Charles- 
ton. His father, the late George F. 
Claussen, with his uncle, the present 
president of the company, convert- 
ed the retail bakery into a whole- 
sale establishment in 1917. In 1929 
a new large plant was erected in 
Columbia. In 1930 an establishment 
was opened in Greenville and in 1937 


Watch 
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Baking Publications: 
EXHIBITION GOODS 


looking for. 
PIE MARCHES ON 


variations of some. 


distribution. 


ing and design. 


finished article. 
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Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade 
by entering cake exhibitions will benefit by this work 
which tells how to produce the baked goods judges are 


Step-by-step details in producing pies of the very 
highest quality are included in this 328-page book. For- 
mulas for 82 different pies are included, with several 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 


A new publication written especially for the route 
salesman and managers interested in this method of 


DUTIES OF A BREAD SALES SUPERVISOR 
A valuable textbook for bread sales supervisors, 
managers and owners. Sections on interviewing pros- 


pective salesmen, record keeping, advertising. 
Initial copies $20.00; additional copies $4.41 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN 
Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his 


creative designing and master a classic technique, this 
135-page illustrated volume contains chapters on letter- 


SWISS BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY 


The English translation of a Swiss book of formulas 
for making all kinds of “Continental” cakes and pas- 
tries. Covers every stage from raw materials to the 


THE COMPLETE PATISSIER 


Another volume dealing with European pastry deli- 
cacies, this work contains almost 1,500 formulas, with 
sections on yeast cakes, meringues, and pastries in addi- 
tion to confectionery. 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER 
One of the classic publications for the baker, pre- 

pared by an expert in his field, now in its third printing. 

An invaluable aid in solving production problems almost 

as rapidly as they occur. 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—CAKES AND PASTRIES 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy 
source of up-to-date and practical formulas on the pro- 
duction of cakes and pastries with which the baker can 
increase sales and improve his product’s quality. 
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Claussens’ returned to Charleston to 
open a plant. The latest addition to 
the Claussen interest was the acquisi. 
tion of a bakery in Savannah jpn 
1948. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


A. C. PRICE JOINS 
WESTCO PRODUCTs 


LOS ANGELES—Westco Products, 
Los Angeles, has announced the ap- 
pointment of A. C. Price as sales 
representative in Oregon and Wash. 
ington. Mr. Price has been in the 
baking business for many years own- 
ing shops in Odessa, ‘Texas, and 
Hermosa Beach, Cal. He took charge 
of the Northwest territory Aug. 1, 





By L. O. Smith 


$4.50 


By Monroe Boston Strause 


$5.00 


By Fred DeArmond 


$3.50 
By E. J. Sperry 


By “Nirvana” 


$4.50 
By Walter Bachman 


$9.00 
By E. J. Kollist 


By A. J. Vander Voort 


$1.00 


$1.00 





Reader Service Department 


The American Baker 


118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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i OU WILL never have to worry about uneven 

" baking if you rely on AMERICAN FLOURS. For the choice 

th wheats of the hard winter crop go into these superior brands. 

- And the constant availability of these premium wheats is 
guaranteed by our large grain storage facilities which are more 
than enough for our milling needs for a year. It pays to BUY 
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5,000,000 Ba G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President | PAUL ROSS, Secretary 


T. G. McDONALD, Sales E. W. KIDDER, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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Wilmington, Del., recently caused 
damage of $100,000 and forced the 


@ 
° * firm to discontinue deliveries for at 
Wg t e Baker S DYevesaete! least two months. Flavianno Calva. 
p. . rese, president of the firm, said that 
the fire started from a short circuit 


in the firm’s large oven. Damage to 
nr : ; the oven amounted to $75,000, ang 
Cox’s Bakery recently opened a_ face Eickhoff. The new name of the has been organized in Cheyenne,  apout $20,000 worth of stock includ- 





branch in Mandan, N.D., the 11th for firm is George’s Bakery. Wyo. Roger D. Knight, Jr., Joseph ing flour and sugar, was ruined. The 
the 12-year-old firm. Its first bakery ® B. Kehoe and Francis M. Bain are building also was damaged. . 
was opened in 1940 in Brainerd, Calvin Wentz has opened a bakery _incorporators. e 
Minn., and since the company has_ in Napoleon, N.D. * $ : 
expanded in Minnesota and the Da- es : A business name has been filed for 
kotas. J Berkman’s Bake Shoppe, Colum- Zent’s Bakery, Buffalo, by John A. 
Mr. and Mrs, Alven Wedlund have bus, Ohio, has completed its remodel- and Clemence N. Zent. 
& announced plans to open a bakery in ing program, which includes a new = 

George Johnson recently took pos- Preeter, Mina. @ front, display window and air-condi- Mr. and Mrs. Frank Williams, who 
session of Bonnie’s Bakery, Belgrade, tioning system. had operated a bakery at Lee’s fen. 
Minn., which he purchased from Boni- The Knight-Bain Baking Co., Inc., e mit, Mo., for four years, have opened 


A business name has been filed for @ bakery at Cameron, Mo. That city 
the Royale Baking Co., Buffalo, by has been without a bakery since Mar. 


Sam S. Madonia and Anthony F. Ma-_ Vin Mallory closed his shop. Mr. and 
donia. Mrs. Williams also had operated a 


a. bakery at Warrensburg, Mo., and Mr. 
an Williams was a baker in the Navy 
Old Dominion Bake Shop, Inc., 3% years during World War II. 
Arlington, Va., with maximum author- . 
ized capital stock of $2,000, has been . 
formed. Max Unger, Silver Springs, Donut Shops, Oklahoma City, has 
Md., is president completed remodeling of his Dennis 
. : e Donut Shop No. 2. Packaged ice 
cream has been added to the retail 
Aunt Betty Bakers, Inc., Danville, department of the shop No. 2. A new 
Va., of which W. F. Jones is president, ™achine, with a capacity of 500,000 
has changed its name to Holsum doughnuts, has been installed at the 
Baking Co., Inc. newly remodeled shop. 
& 2 
The Campbell-Sell Baking Co, 
. ; ’ Denver, wholesale bread firm, has 
Se - ae outlet. Larry purchased Schliecher’s Bakery, Chey- 
F : enne, -Wyo., from Harry Schliecher. 
wl The Denver firm will bake bread at 
The Shipley Baking Co. of Fort the Cheyenne plant for its Wyoming 
Smith, Ark., has filed articles of in- trade. 
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Larry’s Bakery in Ottumwa, Iowa, 


corporation, listing authorized capi- e 
tal at $170,000 and with B. H. Ship- 
ley, Maud C. Shipley and B. H. Ship- Max’s Bakery has opened a new 


ley, Jr., all of Fort Smith, as incor- branch in the Burns Brentwood Shop- 
porators. ping Center of Denver. Max Lowder- 
& milk heads the bakeries. 

e 
: Fire at the T. & C. Baking Co., The official name of Paul’s Bread 
= Co., South Bend, Ind., has been 
changed to Kreamo Bakers, Inc. 


VA That’s Warner Bros. Technicolor Fea- There is no change in the corporate 
status or officers. 


turette—“Land of Everyday Miracles”— e 
that spotlights Enriched Bread as one of 
Bon Ton Bakery, Inc., has opened 


the miracles that make America great. ‘ 

Appearing on the screens of thousands of 2, 7°” branch in Fort Wayne, Ind 
PP™ i The location offers off-street park- 

first-run motion picture theatres coast-to- ing facilities. 

coast, this film is winning new understand- eo 


e ing and appreciation for Bread. Ask your The newly formed DeVito Develop- 
Fle ischmann Man for the me rchandising ment Co., Watertown, N.Y., which 
will erect a shopping plaza, is headed 
by Patsy DeVito, owner of the Arling- 
' —_ eee ton Bakery in Watertown. 
7 Elsie’s Bakery has opened in Mor- 
rison, Colo., and is owned and oper- 
ated by Howard and Elsie Bennett. 
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Cente nA] rourine minis ay 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR Ss peel 6,500,000 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR Bushels 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR Country and 


BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS } iy re qa, | 4 ee Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 











Atso SEMOLINAS 


yi 4.3 xt CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 
HH 


ie : CROOKSTON, MINN. 


NEW SPOKANE MILt... ONE OF — 
THE WORLD’S: MOST “MODERN 


nea | * Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * | 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


POLAR BEAR is no ordinary flour. For the 
POLAR BEAR label represents the best in 


milling skill and fine wheat ... and it also 
represents more than half a century in which the 
management of this company has made POLAR 
BEAR quality a matter of FIRST importance. 


€ 
Ralph C. Sowden 
Founded by President 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 
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he NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 
































ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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IBIPS YOUR SALESMEN 
WAKE THEIR CALLS 


THE AMERICAN BAKER, pub- - de (“ | 
lished monthly, blankets the top "A ‘ 

20% of the baking industry which : 

buys 80% of the equipment, ingredi- 
ents and supplies. Its circulation 
provides monthly personal sales 
calls in the 3% billion dollar baking 
industry, and furnishes contact with 
the people who directly or indirectly 
control the buying. 





With its selective paid circulation 
THE AMERICAN BAKER con- 
centrates on the large retail bakers 
and wholesalers, covering 80% of 


Tt containe a wealth of epecicinews ~—_-These Features Insure Reader Interest: 
columns and informative articles 
which arouse interest in your prod- Flour Market Review — written by trained market ana- 
uct or service. lysts, gives vital information for flour purchases, 
nerve center for bakery profits. Washington News — 
Continued preference for THE The American Baker maintains its own Washington 
yee my 79.4% os ped Bureau interpreting the latest news from the Capital. 
scription rate. These features pro- Tested Formulas—its technical editor brings expert 
vide advertisers consistently strong advice on the baker’s problems. News Spotlight — month- 
readership and help create pref er- ly baking news in a brief one-package presentation. 
wee Fy pose be ee Bag oie Successful Selling — and other merchandising articles 
power receptive to your advertising promote profitable selling methods. Tell the Baker 
message. YOUR Facts Where He Gets HIS Trade Facts. 








THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. ° 
The Businesspaper Family Serving The American Baker 
the Related Fields of 


Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER «+ FEEDSTUFFS NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY TORONTO 


THe AMERICAN BAKER « MILLING PRODUCTION 
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There is a difference between wheat 
quality and wheat quantity . . . and 
this year is a good example of it. 
That’s why PAGE MILLS location is 
so important. At Topeka we can draw 
wheats without penalty from the high- 
est quality areas on this crop. 








HE prime purpose of SUNNY KANSAS and 

KANSAS EXPANSION is the production of 
the finest quality bread. And this purpose is re- 
flected in the way we go about milling these famous 
brands. First, is careful selection of pedigreed wheats. 
Then expert milling in our modern plant under sci- 
entific supervision. Finally, comes proof of quality 
in baking tests. 


The WICHITA Flour Mills Co. 








WICHITA, KANSAS 





Brands of Distinctive Quality 
SUNNY KANSAS , KANSAS EXPANSION 
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5,000 CWTS. CAPACITY e 1,000,000 BUS. STORAGE 








SALINA, KANSA5' Sees 
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Dick Pulse 


Robert Beard 


OHIO VALLEY BAKING CO. 
PROMOTES TWO OFFICIALS 


CHILLICOTHE, OHIO — Recently 
named to new positions with the Ohio 
Valley Baking Co. here were Robert 
Beard and Dick Pulse. Mr. Beard, 
who joined the firm in 1948 and who 
has spent his entire business career 
in the baking industry, was elected 
vice president. He has been sales 
manager for the company. 


Mr. Pulse, office manager and audi- 
tor, was promoted to the position of 
secretary. He attended Ohio Univer- 
sity and Ohio State University and 
joined the bakery staff in 1948. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SEPT. 19-22 CHOSEN FOR 
AIB SANITATION COURSE 


CHICAGO—Members of the bak- 
ing industry and allied trades are be- 
ing invited to join American Insti- 
tute School of Baking students in the 
second in a new series of special 
courses in bakery sanitation, Sept. 
19-22, Following a recently inaugu- 
rated policy, the lecture-demonstra- 
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tions on bakery sanitation are held 
in conjunction with AIB’s regular 
20-week course in baking. Special 
courses in bakery sanitation will be 
given in other sections of the country 
at the request of bakers’ groups, lo- 
cal or state associations, production 
men’s clubs, and other similar organi- 
zations wishing to have sanitation 
training courses held in their areas. 

Designed specifically for those who 
are responsible for sanitation pro- 
grams in bakeries, the September 
sessions also will be of value to pest 
control operators and other sanitar- 
ians. Meetings will be held both morn- 
ings and afternoons, but not in the 
evenings. In extending the course 
from three to four days, more time 
has been allotted for questions, an- 
swers and discussions concerning spe- 
cific problems. 


First course in the new series was 
held at the institute in March with 
a registration of 66, including 30 
sanitarians and 36 students. 


Information concerning enrollment 
in the course may be secured from 
Louis*A. King, Jr., director, depart- 
ment of bakery sanitation, American 
Institute of Baking, 400 E. Ontario 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HECTOR LAZO RESIGNS 


NEW YORK—Hector Lazo, direc- 
tor of public relations at Sunshine 
Biscuits, Inc., has resigned to change 
his field of business. After an ex- 
tended vacation, he will assume a 
professorship in economics and mar- 
keting at the New York University 
graduate school of business adminis- 
tration and will also carry on a lim- 
ited amount of special marketing re- 
search work on his own account. 





Many years of satisfaction 
stand behind these famous 


brands. They have won 
bakers’ confidence by the 


consistent excellence of @ CAPACITY 
baking performance. They 10,400 CWTS. 
can help make your loaf @ STORAGE 


the best in the market. 4,500,000 BUS. 


KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 2, KANSAS 
MILLS AT WICHITA AND CHERRYVALE, KANSAS, AND MARION, OHIO 









WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 





"| GUARANTEE THE QUALITY AND Jf 
UNIFORMITY OF EVERY SACK OF 











uaker Bakers Flour!” 





The famous Quaker name—and a hard-and-fast 
guarantee—are back of every sack of Quaker Bakers 
Flour you buy. And every sack contains what today’s . 
changing baking formulas, and-modern high-speed © ~>- 
operations, demand in a short patent flour. 


Quaker’s uniform quality is the result of strictest 
wheat selection ... modern milling under the 
high standards of The Quaker Oats Company... 
and constant laboratory checks for absolute de- 
pendability and trouble-free performance. 


Get the facts today, by calling, writing or wiring... 











: 7 The Quaker Qals Ompany 


Mills at: Cedar Rapids, la:; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif, 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








H. C. MEINING 


tag we Tee SK CO. cuicaco su. 
Phone: WAbash 2-615 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 











L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


New York | 





| Produce Exchange 








/ pitas & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 
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Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y, Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520—120 Bdwy. NEW YORK5.N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 
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3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK yy 
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THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR exrorr 


475 Fifth Ave. New York,N.Y. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








W. H. SCHNEIDER 


Company 


Board of Trade Bidg. « Grand 7751 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


New York City 


ee 


Two Broadway 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn H]LOUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 


21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
















PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 
New York 


280 Madison Ave. 
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Just as constant training with attention to 

specific details, plus the all-important ap- 

plication of corrective measures, pays off 

in highly competitive Retriever Cham- 

pionship Trials, so can these factors pay- 
off in flour processing. 


The N-A Serviceman’s background of a 
quarter-century of experience has ably 
equipped and trained him to help you with 
any flour treatment problem, as well as 
spot and rectify potential sources of 
trouble. He can also draw from his stock 


of time-tested products... DYOX for ma- 
turing, NOVADELOX for color im- 
provement, and N-RICHMENT-A for 
enrichment...to give you a flour service 
built to suit your own requirements. 


Call your nearest N-A Representative to- 
day. He’ll be glad to explain how N-A’s 
Flour Service Division with its laborato- 
ries and staff, can cooperate with you or 
your consultants for the “Proficiency thru 
Training Answer.” 


“Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flow 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 


NA-61 











Looking for 


PROFITS: 








Open the pages of any issue of Vitality 
News and you'll find profits. Every issue of 
Vitality News is packed full of money-making 
ideas—ideas that have been tried and proved 
by bakers all over the country. 

Want to hold an open house? Discover an 
advertising idea? Looking for new ideas for 
wedding cakes? Going to remodel your bake 
shop? 


Hundreds of stories in Vitality News each year give 
you new ideas, new ways to make your business pay. 





A combined group of retail bakers in a 
metropolitan TV area proved you can work 
together and everyone profits. An article in 
Vitality News told how 75 bakers, organized 
under a group name, sponsor a local tele- 
vision show. The show, aimed at kids, has a 
cowboy master of ceremonies, and the group 
often sponsors contests with baked food and 
merchandise prizes awarded on the TV show. 


Such ideas as these, reported regularly in Vitality 
News, make it one of the most popular and widely 
read and used industry publications. 





A sure-fire, money-making formula is pub- 
lished every month in Vitality News. This 
feature keeps you informed on new bakings 
developed and promoted by General Mills. 
Subjects vary from new cakes to money- 
making specialty breads. 


These formulas are printed in large, easy-to-read type, 
can be easily clipped out and saved. 


Vitality News is mailed regularly to General 
Mills customers. Ask your General Mills 





Salesman about it. 












DEPENDABLE 


for CAKE BAKING 


DEPENDABLE 


for GENERAL BAKING 






DEPENDABLE 


for WHOLE WHEAT BREADS 





DEPENDABLE 


for RYE BREADS 








For uniform quality that means good results 
every single time you bake...depend upon 
these great General Mills flours! Every sack 


backed by bake-testing. 


YOUR GENERAL MILLS SALESMAN 
DELIVERS BAKING RESULTS... 








